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. Yosemite Falls, Yosemite National Park. The Merced Rives plunges 2600 feet to the valley floor. Many La Fiesta visitors 
2 ] will make the trip to the valley. 
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T# average reader finds the 
bulk of technical and financial 
writing either beyond him or dull 
and uninteresting. Mr. Nathan T. 
Porter, who discusses Business 
and Finance, is a leader in the 
financial world not only, but pos- 
sesses the ability to present most 
intricate matters in a lucid and 
succinct style. Mr. Porter as edu- 
cator, lawyer, bank commissioner, 
and business man, organized and 
is president: of the National Thrift 
Corporation of America, which 
post he conducts with a back- 
ground for the financial field 
which few men possess. 
—o 
S AUTHOR of books and con- 
tributor to magazines, Pro- 
fessor James F. Chamberlain has 
a national reputation as writer, 
lecturer, and teacher. His books 
on geographic and travel subjects 
and scientific articles have gained 
him a place in the very front 
rank of geographers in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. 
His article in this issue on Los 
Angeles from Pueblo to Metrop- 


olis indicates how close is the. 


connection between geography 
and history. 
HE author of ‘Half-Face’ Annie 
is much more than a short 


story writer of ability. Cruze ° 


Carriel adds to his achievement 
of writer of ‘shorts’ and sketches, 
that of critic and former associate 
editor and owner, with Lannie 
Haynes Martin, of the Out West 
Magazine. 
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HARLES FLetcHer Scott, who 
writes under caption Los 
Angeles on Parade, has had ex- 
tensive experience both as author 
and editor having served as asso- 
ciate editor of The Great Round 
World and editor of Four 
O'Clock and The Club Fellow. 
His writing is characterized by 
pith and charm, with an under- 
lying strain of philosophic hu- 
mor. Mr. Scott is California man- 
ager for the great publishing 
house of Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 
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having published one volume and 
being represented in all leading 
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the principal literary organiza- 
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coast, and was reelected vice- 
president of the League of West- 
ern Writers, over which body he 
presided at its recent Vancouver 
meeting. 
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proof of the power of print than 
at the present. Mr. John Boyn- 
ton Kaiser, as librarian of the 
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Kaiser has something to say and 
knows how to say it. 
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Our Lady of 
Los Angele 


FI Real 


By BEN FIELD 


OW come the ghosts of old-time Padres, 
flitting 
Along Camino Real—the Royal Way, 
And find her here, La Reina’s spirit flowering— 
They cross their breasts and pause to reverently 


pray. 


* As lies that road upon the Pacific hillsides, 
Marked oft with guiding post and Mission bell, 
So lies the highway of the soul within us, 
The Christly path that struggling men can tell. 


She murmurs low upon the ngonday silence: 
3 “Welcome, you Mission priests of old romance, 


t ; Remain and tread again the fragrant highway, 
74 Inspire once more with swift, ascetic glance. 
— The sun slants to the California sky-line, 
r Dark-robed, shall rest the sensuous limbs of day, 
q Come back De Neve and our great Junipero And spirit priest and soldier now steal softly 
x And be the spirit guests of Fiesta-time; — Along Camino Real, the Royal Way. 
7 No soldier was so nobly great as Serra, 


No deeds of war, like his so near sublime.” 


At Top: Typical Mission Bell from 
which was patterned the bell of the El 
Camino Real Guideposts. 


At Left: A Father Francis- 
can Priest or Padre, presid- 
_ing over his beloved garden 
at an old Mission. 
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Los Angeles From Pueblo to Metropolis 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLLAIN 


N the autumn of the year 1781, the 
people of the United States, fewer 
than 4,000,000 in number, were re- 
joicing over the close of the war of the 
Revolution and laying the foundations of 
the new republic. About two-thirds of 
this small population lived within 50 
miles of the Atlantic coast. Twenty-two 
years were to elapse before the western 
boundary of our country should be 
pushed beyond the Mis- 


the close of the Revo- 
lution, Spain claimed 
most of the land be- 
tween the Mississippi 
and the Pacific ocean. 


At the time mentioned, 
Philadelphia, our na- 
tional capital and larg- 
est city, had a popula- 
tion of about 70,000. 
New York was second 
with some 60,000 peo- 
ple. The country west 
of the Appalachian 
Mountains was, to a 
very large extent, an 
unknown wilderness. No 
white man had yet crossed the continent. 
The urge for land had not been felt, and 
more than half a century was to pass 
before the cry of gold should result in 
that historic movement of the argonauts. 

And yet, although East and West had 
not been united, and were in fact en- 
tirely unknown to one another, the au- 
tumn of the year 1781 witnessed upon 
the Pacific seaboard of what is now the 
United States, an event of much im- 
portance. More than two centuries pre- 
vious to this date a Spanish ship had 
entered San Diego Bay, but for about 
one and one-half centuries thereafter 
nothing was attempted by way of colon- 
izing the region. Landward expeditions 
were then sent northward by way of the 
Colorado river, into the California of 
today. 

Six years before the firing of the “shot 
heard round the world,” or in 1769, 
Father Crespi, while on his way north- 
ward in search of Monterey Bay, stopped 
at an Indian village called ‘““Yang-Na,” 
on the west side of a small stream which 
he named the Rio Porciuncula. He rec- 
ommended this spot as the site for a 
pueblo. 

On September 4, 1781, a little company 


of Spanish people, under the leadership 
of Felipe de Nevé, marched from the 
Mission San Gabriel, which had been 
founded in 1771, and on the spot where 
Father Crespit had found the Indian vil- 
lage he established, according to a defi- 
nite plan, approved by the then king of 
Spain, a pueblo. Because this event took 
place on the Day of our Lady, the Queen 
of the Angeles, the settlement was named 


The first known sketch of Los Angeles as it was in 1853. From official 
report of railroad survey made to Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War. 


“La Puebla de la Neustra Sefiora la 
Reina de Los Angeles.” 

Before Governor de Nevé founded the 
pueblo, he called upon the Spanish au- 
thorities in Mexico to furnish colonists 
to work the land. They were to promise 
to remain for ten years. As much land 
as they could profitably work was given 
them. This they could deed, but not sell. 
Only twelve families answered the call, 
and but eleven of them reached their 
destination. The spot’on which the set- 
tlement was established seems to have 
been about at the intersection of the pres- 
ent Commercial and Alameda streets. 


HE pueblo founded where Father 

Crespi discovered the Indian village 
with the Chinese-sounding name, has de- 
veloped into the metropolis of western 
North America. Many cities which 50 
years ago were far ahead of Los Angeles 
in population are now far behind. Some 
of the reasons for this astonishing growth 
should now be considered. If the reader 
will study the geographic environment of 
large cities he will discover that, in most 
cases, they are situated on the coast, or 
on navigable rivers, where power from 
falling water can be cheaply obtained, or 


near large supplies of coal or iron or 
both. Los Angeles has only one of these 
advantages, and it is only within recent 
years that she has made use of that. 

Close to the spot where Los Angeles 
had its beginning the river of the same 
name issues from the hills to the north- 
ward. Its water comes chiefly from the 
north slope of the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains, although during times of flood some 
is obtained from the 
San Gabriel Mountains 
by way of the Arroyo 
Seco. Probably no oth- 
er river in the world, as 
small as this one, has 
played so important a 
part in the location of 
a settlement which has 
developed into a city of 
the first magnitude. In 
a semi-arid region, wa- 
ter is the all-important 
factor. The stream sup- 
plied the settlers for do- 
mestic use, for stock, 
and for irrigation. 

Just north of the city 
. the Santa Monica 
Mountains extend westward to the coast, 
shutting off the large and fertile San 
Fernando Valley. Seeing the importance 
of this valley the Franciscan Fathers es- 
tablished there one of their missions. 
The passes connecting the southern part 
of the coastal plain with this valley, and 
indirectly with the missions farther north, 
are close to Los Angeles. Here the 
routes naturally converged, and Los An- 
geles became a stopping place for people 
moving north or south. Through these 
passes—Cahuenga, Fremont, Santa Su- 
sana, Tejon and Tehachapi, once used by 
burro trains only, thousands of people 
now travel daily by train or auto, and 
trucks transport material of various kinds. 

Other passes, at a greater distance, 
were and are important. In early days 
there was some trade between Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and Los. Angeles. Both 
the Cajon and the San Gorgonia passes 
were used by these traders. Today the 
Santa Fe and the Union Pacific use the 
former, while through the latter runs 
the Sunset Route of the Southern Pacific. 
The low altitude of these passes gives 
them great value. 

As has been stated, the early inhabi- 
tants obtained their domestic water sup- 
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ply from the river. In fact the river and 
wells furnished the entire supply until 
1913. For years previous to that date, 
however, it had been apparent that an 
additional supply must be secured. After 
long investigation and litigation an aque- 
duct 240 miles in length was constructed 
at a cost of about $27,000,000, and wa- 
ter obtained from Owens River. 

In addition to the large amount of 
water, considerable electric energy is de- 
veloped at various points along the 
aqueduct. The industrial rates are un- 
usually low, varying from 4.3 cents to 
0.4 cents per K.W.H. These rates have, 
quite naturally, stimu- 
lated industry. 

The very rapid 
growth of the city dur- 
ing recent years made it 
apparent that more wa- 
ter must be obtained. 
The Colorado River 
was considered the only 
available source for an 
adequate supply. Seven 
states will share the 
water which will be im- 
pounded by Boulder 
Dam. Although work 
on the project is under 
way, water will not be 
available in Los Ange- 
les for probably ten 
years. 

During the colorful days of the Span- 
ish period the streets were used mainly 
by those on foot and those on horseback 
—chiefly the latter. Women as well as 
men managed horses skillfully. Goods 
were transported in crude two-wheeled 
carts called carretas. The last of these 
did not disappear until after 1840. In 
this connection it is interesting to recall 
that Los Angeles did not pass into the 
permanent control of the Americans un- 
til 1847. 

When horse-drawn street cars were 
introduced into Los Angeles, which was 
in 1874, it was regarded as an event of 
much importance. In due time these gave 
place to cable cars, and these to the elec- 
tric cars of today. The city has a very 
extensive system of interurban electric 
transportation. Practically all of the 
towns within a radius of 50 miles from 
Los Angeles are consected with it by the 
Pacific Electric Railway. 

E year in which our first trans- 
continental railroad was completed, 
{ 1869), saw the opening of a railroad 
between Los Angeles and the Pacific 
Coast at Wilmington. Seven years later 
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will again bring life and 


the Southern Pacific connected the city 
with San Francisco. At that time the 
population of Los Angeles was about 
7000. Apparently the builders of the 
road did not at first think it worth while 
to connect with the town for the original 
plan was to construct the line southeast- 
ward from Tehachapi to Yuma. In or- 
der to bring about a change, the railroad 
from Los Angeles to Wilmington and 
75 acres of land in the former city, were 
given the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Soon thereafter, direct connec- 
tions with the East were established 
through the opening of the Sunset Route 


The old plaza, center of activity of La Fiesta events 
or to this historical spot. 


of the Southern Pacific and the building 
of the Santa Fe. 

The opening of these routes ushered 
in a new era for Los Angeles. Tourists 
in large numbers came to the city. Many 
of them invested, many became perma- 
nent residents, and all united in making 
Los Angeles known to the outside world. 
The railroads gave an impetus to the 
fruit industry which was, of course, re- 
flected in the growth of the city. 


For more than a century Los Angeles 
has had some commerce by water. The 
first ship to enter the harbor at San 
Pedro for trade was in 1805. In the days 
when the demand for irrigation water 
was small, the Los Angeles River was an 
all-year stream, flowing into Wilmington 
Lagoon. As the city grew, far-sighted 
men determined that since the ocean 
could not be brought to Los Angeles, the 
city should be extended to the sea. 


The fight to secure a Federal appropri- 
ation for a large, deep and well-pro- 
tected harbor at San Pedro was a long 
one. Santa Monica, although having no 
natural harbor, was a strong rival. Un- 
der the able chapionship of United States 
Senator Stephen M. White, the necessary 
legislation was finally passed and an ap- 
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propriation secured. A statue of Senator 
White has for years stood at the Broad- 
way entrance to the old County Court- 
house. 

Today Los Angeles harbor ranks among 
the leaders in the world. Millions of 
dollars have been spent to improve and 
equip it. From the top of its colossal 
breakwater a lighthouse sends it guiding 
and protecting rays 14 miles seaward. 
Some 40 miles of waterfront are owned 
by the city. The combined annual value 
of exports and imports is now in excess 
of $1,000,000,000. 

Huge tankers transport to many lands 
petroleum and gasoline. 
Imperial Valley and 
Arizona contribute cot- 
ton. The citrus fruit- 
growers of the hinter- 
land export a part of 
their crop by water. 
Dried fruits and fish are 
other exports. Crude 
rubber, coffee, lumber, 


paper, sugar, copra, iron 
and steel are imported 
in large quantities. 


ITTLE did the early 
Spanish inhabitants 
of Los Angeles, or the 
Americans of a much 
later time, dream that 
buried beneath the little town, and in 
other places not far distant, was wealth 
far greater than that in the gold deposits 
of the state. Seepages of oil were known, 
but not until about 1890 was oil in com- 
mercial quantities obtained within the 
city limits. Excitement ran high and 
wells were sunk on hundreds of resi- 
dence lots. As pumping became un- 
profitable owing to diminishing supply, 
the unsightly derricks were, one by one, 
removed, only a few now remaining. 
Two of the very productive oil fields 
of the world, Signal Hill and Santa Fe 
Springs, are close at hand. The produc- 
tion of oil and the manufacture of gaso- 
line and other oil products employ both 
labor and capital. The industry has led 
to the manufacture of oil-well supplies 
in Los Angeles and, as has been stated, 
to a large export business. 


Until quite recent years Los Angeles 
was unimportant as an industrial center. 
Neither coal nor iron are mined close at 
hand, although there are iron deposits on 
the Mojave Desert and both iron and 
coal are found in southern Utah. For 
iron and steel, Los Angeles depends upon 
the East, shipments being by water 

Read further on page 21 
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Los Angeles on Parade 


Where to Go and What to See in the Fiesta City and the 
Alluring and Glamorous Southland 


ELCOME to our festive Fiesta, 

you Wise Men from the East 
(north, south, and west, we 
hope) who are coming to take a peep 
into our crib. Did you think this is our 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary that we 
are celebrating? So it is. But what is 150 
years between cities? Look at Jerusalem! 
Compared with European cities we are 
a mere infant as you will find if you 
stay over night with us and hear the 
continuous infantile shrieks of our colicky 
police sirens. However we don't care 
whether you celebrate our youth or our 
age—so long as you come. Bring your 
fat wallet with you and celebrate, spend- 
ing all your money with us while you are 
here. 


And now that we are getting on such 
a friendly basis, we don't at all mind 
telling you flat that all this Fiesta busi- 
ness is just a commercial gesture on the 
part of our astute business men. It is a 
circus parade to tempt you into our big 
tent. Don't worry about how you will 
spend your money. Leave that to us. 
We will work out a multitude of pleasant 
ways to separate you from your cash. 
We are experts at that game. We have 
been gold-digging eastern millionaires for 
many, many years. In the end, we usu- 
ally collect, not only all their cash, but 
we collect them in the bargain. They 
move right in, buy a palatial home, and 
settle down to a life of steady boosting. 

But we have no such ulterior designs 
on you—dear, no!—not yet! We just 
want you to come for our Fiesta and 
spend a week or so. No, this Fiesta is 
not a wholesaler’s convention. It is not 
for bankers and oil promoters. It is for 
the benefit of the little fellows and we 
want you to spend your money legiti- 
mately, say, with our bootleggers, our 
restaurants, our merchants, our hotels and 
resorts, our theatres, our railroads and 


steamships, our air and motor transport 


lines. But if your stocks have struck the 
vanishing point and you are a little low, 
drive the old “bus” in anyway and have 
a good time with us. In spite of our 
purr, we are open-hearted. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


UT this article started out to tell you 

—if you do come—what you should 
see in the vicinity of Los Angeles. If 
you are not a contant reader of this 
magazine, you should secure a copy of 
the July number and read the article en- 
titled “Welcome Intelligentsia,” which 
gives you the “low down” on where in 
Los Angeles to eat, dance and drive; 
where to play, and how to meet the movie 
stars. In that article we gave away about 
$20,000 worth of advertising to the Bilt- 
more and Roosevelt hotels in Los Ange- 
les; the Vista Del Arroyo, and Hunting- 


“WELCOME INTELLIGENTSIA” 
in our July number called forth so 
many enthusiastic comments and re- 
quests for more of the same kind 
that we prevailed upon Charles 
Fletcher Scott to do the accompany- 
ing stoty. If sufficient encourage- 
ment is received, Mr. Scott promises 
to continue his philosophic humor in 
the next issue.—Eprror. 


ton Hotels, Rose Tree Tea Room, and 
Huntington Library in Pasadena; the 
Duarte Chapel Inn, Mount Lowe, Mount 
Wilson, Catalina Island, the Bowl Sym- 
phonies and other places of interest. 
Gratuitously we forced upon them these 
precious reading-matter descriptions in 
our best manner. Would you believe it? 
In return we received handsome checks 
from each of the shrinking managers 
with instructions under no circumstances 
to reveal their names to the public. 

But again, you want to know about the 
Fiesta, not our private affairs. The best 
way for you to prepare yourself to thor- 
oughly enjoy the celebration and prop- 
erly to orient yourself is to visit the 
historic Olvera Street just north of the 
Plaza. Here Los Angeles began. Here 
is still preserved in the middle of a great 
grown-up modern city the quaint placid- 
ity of the little pueblo. Go down there 
in the evening. Then the illusion is more 
poignant. Olvera Street, only a block 
long, is almost oriental. On either side of 


the street are colorful booths where ven- 
dors press upon you Mexican pottery, 
Mexican glassware, potted cacti, elabor- 
ately embroidered shawls, and toasted 
chestnuts. Buckle up your sales-resist- 
ance, or the mysterious dimness which 
half reveals and glorifies will “get you” 
and you will find yourself carrying home 
a lot of purchases that, when considering 
your depleted purse, will rebuke you in 
the cold, gray dawn of the morning after. 

Good-naturedly, you will swing along 
with the leisurely crowds—Spanish, Mex- 
ican, Indian, men in shirt sleeves, a 
sprinkling of our best people, several 
parties of college girls looking for a sen- 
sation. There are good restaurants—the 
Old Wine Cellar, The Trading Post, The 
El Paseo Inn, where you can get good 
Mexican, French, and Italian dinners. 
There are little tables out on the side 
walk if you prefer, in true Parisian style. 
The tempo is presto. Don't be surprised 
if your dusky waitress, after serving you 
Mexican bean soup, should drop her 
tray, spring upon the stage and execute a 
roistering Spanish dance to the accom- 
paniment of clacking castamets and a 
strumming orchestra—while her whirling 
skirt roguishly reveals a pair of prettily 
dimpled knees—and then with a deep 
under-slung courtesy, she should hop 
down and serve you with the Enchiladas. 


FTER you have done all the stunts 

—inspected the “Little Sitting 
Room,” “Curio Shop,” and the “Dobe 
Book Shop,” and have grown tired, you 
can cross the street and rest on a serapa- 
covered bench on the porch of the 
“Avilo Adobe,” the original first home 
built in Los Angeles. Lazily watching 
the eddying crowd, you may let your 
imagination carry you back to the time 
when this little street was all there was 
of Los Angeles. The territory now com- 
prising the city was a wild mesquite and 


 sage-brush waste. You can dream back 


to the time when General Fremont cap- 

tured the pueblo and made this very 

porch his headquarters, and with touch- 

ing ceremony ran up the stars and stripes 
Read further on page 8 
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over Uncle Sam's first southwest real 
estate project. 

If your imagination flags—and if it is 
nine o clock—you may enter the Theatre 
Torito, where you will witness the whole 
story of early Los Angeles enacted by a 
troupe of 53 marionettes. This is no 
common Punch and Judy show—it is one 
of the cleverest entertainments you ever 
saw. All the marionettes are modelled 
in wax by a noted sculptor and cos- 
tumed with historical correctness. The 
walls of this tiny black theatre are cov- 
ered with the signatures of theatrical, 
movie, and musical celebrities: Charle 
Chaplin, Gloria Swanson, Milton Sills, 
Alfred Hertz, and a host of others. One 
great actor has writter over his signa- 
ture: “A lot of folks would act better if 
they had strings to them.” 

Gradually your eyes will scale down to 
the stage until when the curtain goes up 
upon a brilliantly lighted desert scene, 
you have forgotten that the little figures 
that walk out upon the stage and talk 
and gesticulate are not life-sized actors, 
as human and alive as yourself. Each 
marionette is suspended on a network of 
threads operated by master hands from 
above with most clever manipulations. 
The old Padre, the drunken yankee, 
Mexican soldier, burros, the cockfight, all 


marvelously depicted. You become so 
interested that you forget how small are 
the little creatures performing for your 
entertainment. When the play is over 
you are jerked back to reality with an 
awful jolt when one of the operators steps 
out upon the stage among the marionettes 
and offers to take you behind the scenes 
and show you how it is done. “Heavens!” 
you gasp. “Why, he is a great giant 
among the Lilliputians.” 


F course you will not want to spend 

all your time in the city. The 
suburbs, the beaches, and the mountains 
invite you. One day you should take an 
auto trip to Santa Barbara. You know 
they have an annual Fiesta, and the 
Fiesta-fans tell me that, owing to the 
characteristic setting, it is well worth a 
visit. The round trip is’ easily made in 
a day. 

It is only a couple of hundred miles 
all told. You could combine it with a 
Beverly Boulevard trip, but I should ad- 
vise you going up by the Santa Suzzanna 
Pass, a rugged outlet with towers and 
turrets and upturned strata, standing 
sheer on either side. Here you see the 
results of earth’s convulsions. Going 
over the pass, you will start pealing off 
unnecessary clothing, but in an hour or 
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so you will be back at the cool coast 
again. In the meantime you will speed 
along through shimmering midsummer, 
through great ranches, between hillsides 
smooth with the shades of soft tans and 
lavenders such as you will like to re- 
member. You come out to the ocean at 
the old town of San Buena Ventura, the 
site of one of the oldest missions in 
California; then on to Santa Barbara. 

Here in Santa Barbara, you find the 
old world glamour. You will wander 
through quaint Spanish streets and the 
dearest little shops you ever imagined 
—all so foreign, so different that you say 
to yourself: “No, this can not be the 
United States.” And it isn't, for it is 
Santa Barbara. Be sure to have lunch 
at that quaintest of out-of-door restaur- 
ants, the El Paseo. See the new Court 
house—yes, really—and the State Teach- 
ers College in its inspiring location away 
up on the mountainside, stopping enroute 
to wander through the Santa Barbara 
Mission which is one of the best pre- 
served. And probably some kind soul 
will tell you how to find your way about 
among the estates and castles of Monte- 
cito. Then drive back by way of the 
Coast Boulevard into Beverly ro | 
and home. 


HERE will be so much for you to 

see in and around Los Angeles and 
Southern California during one short 
Fiesta week, that you will need to 
stretch your vacation. The lure of Cata- 
lina Island, the mountains, and the string 
of marvelous beaches will draw you 


away from the city. The attractions in- 


side are too numerous to recount. The 
largest animal farm in the world, the 
lion farm, the. ostrich farm, the alligator 
farm; the movie studios; the Brea Pits, 
where the prehistoric animals came down 
to drink and found themselves mired in 
the treacherous tar. But why enumer- 
ate? Come and see for yourselves. The 
revival of Fiseta week holds much in 
store for you. 


View of El Paseo de Los 
Angeles as it is today with 
its shops, street vendors, 
theatres, and atmosphers of 


early California. Its Castil- 


lian speech, costumes and 
costumes, lend the atmos- 
phere of Mexico or old 


Spain. 
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Out of El Pasado and the Street of Memories 


UT of el Pasado—the past — 
comes an inspiration for a city's 
birthday. 


The Plaza de Los Angeles shelters 
Olvera Street which has been rejuvenated 
into a modern Mexican Bohemia, an old 
market street of Mexico City, and a 
museum of Californiana. 


This historic spot will be the center of 
the colorful and elaborate celebration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Los Angeles. 


And yet you who tread the red tiles 
of this Paseo, do you know of the man 
who gave the name Olvera to this singu- 
lar street? While the spectacular Fiesta 
of 1931 centers around this interesting 
square, let us introduce you to the re- 
nowned Judge, the patron of the “calle” 
which you are visiting. 


This Don Augustin—this senor Olvera 
—ran away from Mexico when he was 
16, and lived a particularly useful and 
interesting life which terminated in 1875. 


In the glamorous period which gave 
California such noteworthy names as 
Abel Stearns, Juan Temple, and the 
Picos,—Augustin Olvera stands out as 
one of the most intelligent and finest of 
men in Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


All the notable families of the day 
built their town houses about the Plaza 
on Olvera Street,—the finest residential 
district. Study of the restored Avila 
House illustrates the room arrangements 
and the furnishings used in the homes of 
the pre-American period . 


By MARTHA E. DAVIS 


The Tapia House which was the 
home of Judge Olvera, stood next to this 
Avila Adobe. But now gay stalls and 
“vendadores’ gracefully take its place. 


But to get back to the Judge. He oc- 
cupied two judiciary positions: that of 
Judge of the First Instance, and County 
Judge. He was the first Judge of the 
Los Angeles County Court, and served 
from 1850 to 1853. During his varied 
career this brilliant young lawyer was 
secretary to the town council of which 
Pio Pico was president; he served in the 
army of Andres Pico and assisted that 
general in making the treaty that closed 
all hostilities with the Americans. 


Olvera married the niece of Pio Pico. 
His descendants, of which the Higueras 
are a prominent part, live near Culver 
City and in Hollywood. Part of the 
present Culver City was a large Olvera 
Rancho. Many of the heirlooms of the 
family are now in the Exposition Park 
museum. 


Evangeline Higuera, his great grand- 
daughter, has in her possession some in- 
teresting relics of the Judge. Among 
these are parchment books from Spain 
and old Spanish newspapers printed in 
Santa Barbara. These are almost price- 
less now. 


In an old account book of the Judge 
there are several poems copied in his 
artistic and fine Spanish longhand. One 
of them, entitled La Ciudad de Pamplona, 
leads us to marvel at the gentleman's 
subtlety and humor. An English trans- 
lation follows: 


THE CITY OF PAMPLONA 
ROM the City of Pamplona, 


City of brilliant stars, 
They sent me a letter 
At thirty in the afternoon. 
The first thing they told me 
Was that the city was very large. 
It had thirty and two thousand leagues 
Outside of its suburbs, 
The streets are not like these 
But are of rich metals; 
The houses are not like these 
But are of bees’ combs. 
The convents are of sugar, 
The monks are of caramels, 
The choir is of panocha. 
All the soldiers 
Are of glazed pumpkin. 


HE girls that live there 


Are of sweet olives. 
The graves are of lettuce 
With gravestones of living men. 
The dead that are buried there 
Are sweetcakes and tamales. 
There is no water running in the rivers 
But sweet, smooth aguardiente. 
The wells are of chocolate, 
Full but not running over; 
The lakes are of oil, 
They are full but they do not run. 
The ducks that are flying are already 
baked, 
Seasoned with salt, pepper, and vinegar; 
And as they fly they are saying, 
Who is going to have me for supper?” 
Who is going to have me for supper” 


A different mood of humor is pre- 
sented in a short poem entitled “Cual de 
Ellas One of* Them?”’: 

Read further on page 10 


the Dons” —colorful garb will be worn 
generally throughout the city. 


Costumes that today are called “old 
fashioned” were the height of fashion 
in that romantic period we celebrate 

this year in La Fiesta de Los Angeles. 

Visitors to El Paseo September 4 to 
13 will witness many gay scenes that 
will bring back vividly the “Days of | 
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CUAL DE ELLAS 


ERESA, Juana, y Leonor 
En competencia las tres 


Exctgen diga cual es 
La que prefiera mi amor 
Y aunque parexca rigor 


Digo pues que amo a Teresa 
No a Leonor cuya agudeza 


Compite consigo ufana 


No aspira my amor a Juana 
Que no es poco su belleza. 


The portrait of a gallant, educated, 
laughing-eyed Judge neatly fits the pic- 
ture of an ideal caballero. One doesn't 
have to use fantastic powers of imagin- 
ation to vision that Don Augustin. 

From the senor Olvera it is natural to 
turn to Mrs. Christine Sterling, the god- 
mother of the modern Olvera Street. If 
the old Don gave a name to the corner, 
if he started it out on its road of life, 
then Mrs. Sterling rescued it from ob- 
livion and gave it a new purpose. 

Coming from the San Francisco Bay 
region where the citizens are noted for 
their civic pride, she discovered the 
shrine of our city falling into decay. 
Through the most intense effort she per- 
suaded Los Angeles to shake off its 
lethargy before it was too late. Various 
clubs donated bits of financial support— 
five, ten, and even single dollar bills 
coming in from this and that organiza- 
tion. The Ramona Parlor of the Native 


A typical scene 
of the day 
when the 
Senoritas and 
Dons held 
sway in the 
colorful period of 
Spanish California 
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WHICH ONE OF THEM? 


ERESA, Juana, and Leonor, 
The three are rivals and 


Demand me to say which it is 
That my love prefers 
And although it seems cruel 


To say that I love Teresa, 


Not the very sharp Leonor 
Who competes with her haughtiness, 


My love does not aspire for Juana 


Who is so very beautiful. 


Sons did the carpentry and the city 
offered labor for the street work. 

Mrs. Sterling tells the rest of the story: 
“On October 6, 1929, five fairy god- 
fathers agreed to let me have money 
enough to pave the entire street. These 
five men were Harry Chandler, Henry 
O’Melveny,. Lucien Brunswig, James 
Martin, and Rodolfo Montes. Every 
department in the City Hall helped to- 
ward smoothing out the legal tangles.” 

Florence Schonoman and Mrs. F. F. 
Stetson helped greatly; the first by giving 
talks to the various clubs and arousing 
general interest, and the latter by con- 
tributing more than any organization. 

El Paseo is a fascinating corner. 
Traffic is barred for the entire block. 
Gay stalls decorated in true Mexican 
fashion line the road shaded by palm 
and .olive trees. This one little block 


supports 150 Mexican families that would 
otherwise be objects of charity. 


In this 


manner they earn their living and also 
keep their self-respect. Don't you agree 
with Mrs. Sterling that this is an ideal 
way in which to solve a great problem? 

But you must see it for yourself. Peo- 
ple delight in color, in romance, in 
shrines. ‘They love the glory and the 
gaiety of the past. They venerate the 
relics left to the present. The pros- 
perity of Olvera, even the financial suc- 
cess, gives proof to these statements. 

And as much as it is possible to 
transfer the Past from the dusty pages 
of memory to the living enjoyment of 
the Present, the Fiesta will be the Past 
youth of Los Angeles. The dances, 
songs, costumes, flags, and laughter will 
be a reflection of all the stages of her 
precious history. When you watch the 
glorious entertainment during September 
in E] Paseo—think a little of the Pasado 
—of a certain Judge who christened this 
street of memories. 


Scenes such as 
this at the 
fountain of 
one of the 
old missions 

will be depicted 
at La Fiesta 

de Los Angeles 


> 
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The Power Print 


I 


HE entire world is today de- 
pendent on print. 


Civilization has reached 


its present state because of its use 
of the accumulated knowledge of 
the centuries, recorded as it is on 
the printed page, preserved in 
libraries, and progressively util- 
ized by the constructive minds of 
the present as the foundation upon 
which to make the present an ad- 
vance over the past and the future 
still more the beneficiary of the 
published experience of both. 


Proofs of the general thesis that 
the civilized world has reached 
its present state of civilization 
largely because man’s history and 
experience are a matter of record, 
are not difficult to find. It is pri- 
marily with the power of print to 
influence the individual that we 
are here concerned. It is pertinent 
to enquire as to the extent that we 
of the twentieth century are the 
beneficiaries and, possibly, the 
victims of the power of print. 

Any adequate understanding 
of this question and even a partial 
attempt at an answer must first 
take cognizance of the various 
types of influences — physical, 
physiological, psychological and 
emotional—to which man is sub- 
ject, their nature, extent and 
power as compared with print. 
How we learn is also a vital part 
of the more specific problem. ion 
ther, the purposes and forms of 
print must be examined and the 
question raised, “Why read?” In 
partial answer there must be ex- 
amined the expert testimony of 
those who can bear reliable wit- 
ness to the power of print. Some 
consideration must be given the 
competitors of print and the char- 
acter and extent of the competi- 
tion. Finally, the question is fairly 
asked: Is the power of print wan- 
ing at the present? 

Broadly speaking, heredity or 
environment, or both, provide or 
condition all the influences of 
whatever nature affecting man. 

Great art and magnificent scen- 
ery as they reach us through the 
sense of sight, music that we hear, 


By JOHN BOYNTON KAISER 


and the spoken drama that we 
both hear and see, exert power 
over us varying with our mood 
and the character of the theme or 
scene portrayed. The sermon and 
the lecture have their effect. Re- 
ligion plays a great part in our 
lives, as do the influences of ex- 
ample and the conduct and char- 


Mr. Kaiser, Librarian of 
the Oakland Public Library, 
has in this article made a 
valuable contribution on the 
significance of the printed 
word in the development o} 
individuals and peoples and 
the part played by books in 
daily life. r. Kaiser shows 
literary background and psy- 
chological insight. Readers 
will welcome the succeeding 
installments of the article. 
—Editor. 

¢ 


acter of associates. All these are 
among the environmental influ- 
ences operating quite apart from 
the printed page and must receive 
their due in any attempted study 
of the power of print alone. 


UR heredity and our whole 
environmental history not 
only determine the conditions un- 
der which the other influences af- 
fect us, but they are also important 
factors in the power of print itself. 
Indeed, facts and statistics have 
successfully disproved the tradi- 
tional prediction regarding the 
expected downfall of ministers’ 
sons’; and even the life insurance 
companies find that the sons of 
professional men tend to follow 
sufficiently close to their fathers’ 
footsteps to warrant specially at- 
tractive policies and rates on the 
mere probability of the inheritance 
of allied vocational interests. In 
light of the educational require- 
ments of some of the professions, 
surely this may be taken as par- 
tial evidence of the influence of 
heredity on man’s probable appre- 
ciation of the value and power of 
the printed page. 
That the emotional stability 


and physiological condition of the 
reader are factors contributing to 
the power of print over the in- 
dividual have frequent illustration. 
Since the Loeb and Leopold and 
Hickman murder trials with all 
their gruesome details flooding 
the newspapers of the land for 
weeks, numerous other crimes 
have been committed whose un- 
stable perpetrators have con- 
fessed to the spell cast upon them 
by the published details of those 


crimes. 


II 


I place of print in the orig- 
inal learning process itself is 
highly significant and funda- 
mentally important. An eminent 
social psychologist, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, a few years ago pre- 
sented the matter with exceptional 
clarity.2, There are three ways of 
learning, one direct and two in- 
direct. The first is by experience. 
It is intense, but restricted; vital 
but narrow. “Men,” said Dr. 
Suzzallo, “who have never been 
educated in any other way except 
through personal experience are 
among the most vitally educated 
where they are educated at all, 
and the most ignorant where they 
have not had any experience.” 

The second method of learning 
is indirect, vicarious, through ‘‘so- 
cial conversation.” You learn 
thus of others’ experiences and 
knowledge, variously acquired. 
This is broader than relying 
merely on your own, but is re- 
stricted to people of your own 
time and acquaintance. 

The third way is broadest of 
all, learning through books. Still, 
Dr. Suzzallo notes that each gain 
in breadth is with a loss in vital- 
ity. 

Another eminent psychologist, 
Dr. Terman of Stanford, aren his 
judgment on the place of print in 
the learning process thus: “The 
child who reads easily and has 
been taught to seek for himself 


the information that may be found 
in books has taken the surest and 
the shortest road to knowledge. 
He may learn in a few hours facts 
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that the child who does not read 
may learn only after years of ex- 
perience, or not at all, and he has 
open to him a wealth of recreation 
and entertainment that cannot be 
duplicated in any other form.’* 
Terman, also, names reading as 
one of the three ways of learning, 
citing, similarly, personal experi- 
ence or observation and verbal 
instruction, as the other two. 

On debating the relative value 
of experience and reading in the 
learning process, much time could 
profitably be spent. On the one 
hand are those who maintain that 
experience is the great teacher. 
On the other are those, who while 
admitting great value in experi- 
ence, believe sincerely that we are 
more influenced by what we read 
than by what we experience. As 
so often happens with seemingly 
directly opposite statements, both 
may be correct. All may recall 
experiences that have marked 
turning points in their lives. And 
it is equally true for many, as it 
was for Jane Addams, that a great 
book, (or perhaps merely a great 
thought in a mediocre book) has 
performed the same service. In- 
deed, to a large degree, what we 
read is merely someone's pub- 
lished experience. As 
Addams says: “Some books are 
to us not so much books as they 
are vital experiences. 


The various specific purposes 
for which print is used and the 
forms or media in which it ap- 
pears, provide a great variety of 
illustrations of its influence and 
power. The printed page may 
have the spread of news or opin- 
ion as its purpose. It may seek 
solely to provide a channel for 
advertisement. Its aim may be 
propaganda, open or disguised. 
Education may be its objective, or 
self-expression, exemplified in one 
or more of the many forms of lit- 
erary composition. Any one of 
the forms in which it appears— 
book, magazine, newspaper, pam- 
phlet, circular, etc.—may be 
adapted to one or several of the 
purposes just cited. The news- 
paper offers us news, opinion, ad- 
vertisement, perhaps propaganda, 
certainly some education; and oc- 
casionally real literature. So, too, 
the magazine. A single book is 
not likely to do all this, though 
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books as a class may serve all 
the purposes to which print is 
adapted. 

The power of print to serve a 
given purpose such as _ propa- 
ganda, the shift of the power of 
the press® from its editorials to its 
news and advertising columns; the 
power of print as a weapon, its 
service as a refuge; all these offer 
fascinating fields for exploration 
which we may here merely men- 
tion. Wartime propaganda and 
subsequent revelations regarding 
it have lead to a continual revis- 
ion of our ideas of war guilt as 
well as to a lessening of confi- 
dence in the printed word in va- 
rious other directions. The con- 
tinual peacetime propaganda of 
various industries, organizations 
and interests is little short of 
amazing. A new book on the 
subject® is significantly character- 
ized by the publisher as analyzing 
“the public mind in the making.’ 
There are now at least a dozen 
so-called “book clubs’ - whose 
place in the publishing and book- 
selling world has been hotly de- 
bated.’ 


[* the purposes and forms of 
print show something of how it 
operates as a power on the indi- 
vidual, so do the reasons why we 
read form an admission on our 
part of this power and its influ- 
ence. 

We read—frankly—to be in- 
formed, to become educated, for 
recreation, and at times, laus deo, 
for inspiration. Another way of 
phrasing it is to say that we read 
for adventure, for social necessity 
and for recreation. 

In other words, books, that is 
print, can give us but three things, 
facts, ideas, or ideals. In these 
three simple words we have the 
whole philosophy of the power and 
the influence of print. We admit 
the power of a fact. We admit the 
power of an idea. We admit the 
power of an ideal. Facts, ideas 
and ideals set us to thinking, to 
feeling, to willing, and through 
these are responsible for our act- 
ing. 

How important it is then, how 
supremely important, that the facts 
we meet in print be trustworthy, 
the ideas be sound, the ideals be 
inspiring. 
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Terman, mentioned earlier, says 
that children read because of three 
fundamental characteristics of 
their nature; namely, curiosity, 
the desire for wish-fulfillment, and 
their tendency to imitate. “The 
child,”’ he says, “does not read as 
the adult reads, for an hour's en- 
tertainment or instruction; he reads 
himself, by a process of empathy 
into the book, and finds there a 
satisfying fulfillment of his sub- 
conscious wishes.’ What a glory 
has been missed by the child or 
adult who has never been “‘lost in 
a book."’ Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
in ““‘A Boy’s Book Rambles’’® il- 
lustrates Terman’s point well when 
he says, “Like all children, I in- 
variably placed myself as one of 
the characters in whatever book or 
poem I might be reading.” 


There are shelves of books on 
the worth of books and reading. 
The truly great in all walks of life 
agree as to the great value of read- 
ing and scarcely a writer of any 
standing whatsoever but has at- 
tested to it. Biography and auto- 
biography bear witness innumer- 
able to the indebtedness of their 
subjects to the recorded experi- 
ences of men who have gone. be- 
fore. There are unnumbered 
volumes of literary .history and 
criticism, veritable reservoirs of 
tribute to the power of print as 
the moving force in the advance of 
civilization. Testimony as to the 
real value of reading is so volum- 
inous that in its manifold forms it 
of itself would make a library of 
no mean proportions. For our pur- 
pose we may select a few items 
from the minor literature of the 
subject. 


Cf. Minister’s Son” (Sci. Amer. Supp., 
74:223, Oct. 5, 1912); also ‘“‘What to Expect of 
a Preacher’s Son” (Lit. Dig., Feb. 5, 1927, 
p. 23). 

*“Tibraries and Self-Education” in Amer. 
Liby. Assn. BULLETIN, 19:148-151 (Seattle 
Conference Proceedings, 1925). 


‘Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, 
“Children’s Reading: A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers,” Appleton, 1927, p. 3. 

“A Book That Changed My Life,” by Jane 
Addams, in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
44:1196-98, Oct. 13, 1927, being her tribute to 
Tolstoy’s “What To Do Then.” 

SMark Byers “The Newspapers’ Influence” 
in THE ROTARIAN, Nov., 1928, pp. 26-27. 

*Edward L. Bernay’s “Propaganda,” Horace 
Liveright, N. Y., 1928. 

™TSelma Robinson “Book Clubs,” Century, 
120:294-302, V. 120, Spring, 1930. 

*THE BOOKMAN, 60:687-91. 
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DAY we find in California many 

historic evidences of once Spanish 

possession. Most notable of all, and 
worthy monuments of the Spanish rule, 
are the celebrated missions and buildings 
constructed of adobe bricks, which were 
made by the Indians under supervision 
of the padres, the forerunners of Spanish 
civilization. 

Just outside of Pasadena and close to 
the San Gabriel Mission, is the El Molino 
Mill, built in 1810. This was the first 
grist mill to be run by waterpower ever 
attempted to be constructed in California. 
A legend accompanies the mill in its 
connection with the San Gabriel Mission. 

According to the story known, the 
“unconverted” Indians, those that were 
hostile to the Spanish rule, made many 
savage and unwarned attacks against the 
Spaniards. While building the mill and 
as a protection, it is said that an under- 
ground tunnel five miles long was dug, 
extending from the hill at the back of the 
mill to the San Gabriel Mission. This 
tunnel was used to transport grain and 
money from mill to mission, and as a 
fortification against Indian attacks. 

Padre Father Jose Maria Zalvidea, of- 
ficial head of the Mission, who built the 
mill, is said to have buried a large for- 
tune—a quarter of a million dollars—in 
the tunnel, leaving it in the care of the 
mill keeper who was the only other per- 
son acquainted with the exact location 
of the burial of the gold in the tunnel. 

During one of the fights with the In- 
dians, the mill keeper was killed. With 
him died the secret of the buried gold 
in the tunnel. According to reports, it 
was never found. The legend may or 
may not be true. A tunnel has, however, 
been found in the mill hill at the rear of 
El Molino Mill. An opening large 


Where the Spanish Padres Tread 


By CLARENCE M. FINK 


enough for an ordinary man to enter was 
discovered, and a small cave-in of dirt 


partially blocked the tunnel twenty yards 
in. The tunnel was recently filled in to 
prevent people from exploring it in case 
of a cave-in. While digging the new 
city sewers last year, the huge digging 
machine is said to have broken into what 
was presumed to be the mill tunnel, two 
miles distant from El Molino Mill. A 
passage six feet high by about three or 
four feet across was discovered. How- 
ever, it was not explored. 

During the year of 1806, Father Jose 
Zalvidea became administrator of the 
San Gabriel Mission with Claudio Lopez 
as major domo (taskmaster over the In- 
dians). Very little grain had been raised 
on the Mission lands until after Zalvidea 
took charge. With his arrival, agricul- 
ture was energetically advanced, until in 
a short time there were large crops of 
grain ready for shipment. It was be- 
cause of this he built the first mill—El 
Molino. 

This was accomplished with the help 
of the “converted” Indians. The Indians 
were classified into about thirty groups 


- of work people, with Claudio Lopez as 


taskmaster. Armed with a rawhide whip 
it was his business to see that every 
man and woman worked daily, according 
to rule. But the Indians so frequently 
revolted, or escaped to the mountains as 
hostiles, that rigid guarding and severe 
punishments became necessary as well as 
provision for a stronghold against at- 
tacks of the “unconverted” Indians. 
Therefore some parts of the mill, both 
above and below, were undoubtedly used 
as a jail or house of ocrrection for the 
more obdurate offenders. 

After two years of hard toil and zeal 
and hope the building proved a failure 
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because of dampness. The waterwheel 
threw water upon the walls and the wa- 
ter soaked through the shaft hole to the 
mill stones and to the upper floor. The 
distance of the mill from the business 
center at the Mission was also a great 
drawback. With these adverse condi- 
tions, after a short period of use, the 
mill was abandoned and lay idle. 


The padres’ Old Mill, as it is called, is 
24 by 55 feet, with walls of solid ma- 
sonry from three feet to four feet nine 
inches thick. The construction period 
was from 1810 to 1812. There are two 
great arches in the lower story where 
the waterwheel was placed; and in the 
upper story, or grinding room, there are 
two small windows protected by iron 
bars and heavy shutters. The original 
roof is of tiling. 

The water that flowed past the mill's 
waterwheel ran into a beautiful lake ly- 
ing then calm and unruffled in front of 
it on a lower level. It was called “Mis- 
sion Lake,” then later “Kewen Lake,” 
when Colonel E. J. Kewen, a soldier of 
the Mexican war, purchased the property. 


A heavy stone dam was built at one 
part of the lake by Father Zalvidea. 
Just below the dam he established a 
saw mill, a tannery, a wool washer, etc., 
where water could be conveyed by wood- 
en troughs for the use of the Indians. 


Mission Lake today is no more, having 
been filled in with earth, graded, and in 
its stead is a beautiful city park of the 
city of San Marino. Above it, on the 
hill slope, standing majestically and 
proudly, sheltered by friendly trees sur- 
rounding it, is the old mill, El Molino, 
basking under the California sun, and 
holding seemingly in its midst, old mem- 
ories of its romantic days. 


| 150th birthday, is the design of our cover. 


Marita Ejivet displays an attractive Fiesta poster. 


OUR COVER THIS MONTH 


YMBOLIC of La Fiesta de Los Angeles and the holiday spirit that will characterize the celebration of Los Angeles 
The cartoon effect is in the Fiesta colors—red, green, and yellow. The 
sentiment and romance of old Spain and Mexico is shown in the central scene. At lower left is Lucille Diaz showing the 
Fiesta flag recently adopted as its emblem. A typical market vendor is shown in lower right, while in the upper right 
A senorita, in upper left, waits for customers in a charming old shop. 
The ‘Days of the Dons” and the Fiesta Spirit will prevail generally during the period of the celebration—September 4 to 
13. Old forms and customs will be revived; pastimes and events in gay costume will everywhere be in order. Throughout 
the sunny Southland will be re-enacted the carefree spirit of the time that was. 
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Business and Finance 


we pointed out the difficulties experi- 
enced in this period of unparalleled 
depression by the 
uncapitalized and 
unorganized indi- 
vidual. Our July 
article shows why 
and how the in- 
dividual should 
be capitalized. 
We are passing 
through a period 
distressing alike 
to individual, bus- 
iness group and 
community. In- 
deed, the one 
matter of great- 
est concern in America today is the 
economic situation and its attendant 
problems. We here indicate some of 
the causes and some of the cures. 


plier issue of this magazine 


Nathan T. Porter 


FIGURES 
IGURES. Little to be found in the 
latest reports other than mute evi- 
dence that the depressions is still 
depressing. 


AR LOADINGS. July footings show 

car loadings off for the week ending 
July 25th, some 15,000 cars, and from 
the corresponding week last year off 
177,000 cars. 


OTOR CAR UNITS. First seven 
months fell to 1,855,933 against 
2,584,986 for the same period 1930, with 
an estimated drop of 1,010,000 for the 


current year. 


NFILLED ORDERS. United States 
Steel, 3,404,816 against 4,022,055 a 
‘year ago. 


[G IRON PRODUCTION. Disclosed 

a new low last month of 1,665,692 
and totalling for first seven months of 
1931, a falling off of 40% against the 
corresponding period 1930. 


TEEL. Operations the past week 


have slipped again, wiping out gain 
reported earlier in July. 


OPPER. In its trek downward cop- 


per picked up a new low at 8c and 
small lots were reported as low as 7'4c. 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


PRODUCTION. Still marked 
by frantic efforts to reduce surplus 
with slight results. Oklahoma's last week 
report showed a decrease of 56,900 bar- 
rels, while a single oil field in the state 
of Texas increased its output 92,650 bar- 
rels over the previous week. Stocks of 
refined gasoline show a decrease and re- 
finery operations are running at a capa- 
city of 65 1/10% as against 69 6/10% 
a year ago. 
UILDING. Reported by F. W. Dodge 
for the first 22 days of July. as 
17 7/10% less than corresponding period 
1930. Residence buildings were down 
25 8/10% and non-residential buildings 
30 3/10%. A slight gain of 4 5/10% is 
reported as to public works. 


ARM PRODUCTS. The index finger 

of the farmer's outlook points to re- 
ported offers of 22c for wheat at the 
farm and a new low for cotton in the 
bale. 


NEMPLOYMENT. Figures to date 

foreshadow the fulfillment of the 

prediction of 7,000,000 out of work with 
the closing of the current year. 


EMERGENCY TREATMENT 


N THE Wall Street Journal a Mr. 
Benedict tabulates the following list: 


1. Stimulation of building and con- 
struction, mainly of residence building; 
and that chiefly by the creation of a 
great national building-loan finance agen- 
cy of a rediscount nature. 


2.. Do something that will improve the 
South American situation. 


3. Extend a helping hand to Asia by 
energetically tackling the silver problem. 


4. Undertake a five-billion dollar pub- 


lic works program, financed by a Federal 
bond issue. 


5. Spend three billion dollars for un- 
employment relief, etc. 

6. Expedite favorable action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
petition of the railways for increased 
railway rates. 

7. Hasten railway consolidation. 

8. Take government (Farm Board) 
wheat and cotton out of the market. 


9. Start the construction of the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea. 


10. Inaugurate a great drive to get all 
farmers into the cooperatives, which have 
been taken under the wing of the Farm 
Board and finance them with 1,250 mil- 
lion dollars to eliminate (destroy?) all 
existing surplus and prevent others in the 
future. 


11. Revise the anti-trust laws to fit 
modern conditions. 

12. Restore beer and brewing to legiti- 
macy. 

13. Call an international tariff con- 
ference to draft principles of basic tariff 
legislation which will recognize that for- 


eign trade should be mutually encouraged. 


THE above might be added a 
legion of suggested schemes, such as 
a recreation of the War Industries Board 
into a Peace Industries Board, a Board 
of Strategy and Planning and Syndicate 
Corporations grouped around an Inter- 
national Economic Council. See July 
Forum article by Mr. Beard. 

On the other hand all sorts of aca- 
demic proposals looking to permanent 
cures are current in today’s business dis- 
cussions. For example: The Chairman 
of the Commission on Industrial Inquiry 
suggests that an American Congress of 
Industry be called to formulate what he 
terms “a warm-blooded ten year plan 
of democratic idealism . woven into the 
very pattern of our national fabric.” 


HE foregoing prescriptions for relief 

are strictly, as the Literary Digest 
puts it, “Hypodermics for Business.” 
That is a stimulus more or less local in 
its application, more or less spotted, more 
or less belated in its results. As strictly 
an emergency relief, Numbers 4, 8 and 9, 
call for serious consideration. But no 
emergency measure should be adopted 
without reference to some plan for a re- 
vival of business through the normal 
processes of trade and exchange. 


MAN MADE AND MAN OPERATED 


N THE present depression the com- 
plete breakdown of our business ma- 
chinery and our business methods, 
occasioned solely by the total absence of 
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governing or stabilizing factors, is pathet- 
ically distressing, both to our American 
pride and our everyday boast of progress. 


In and about former major business 
depressions some one could cite a con- 
tributing alibi, such as war, drought, 
floods, quakes, pestilence or other dis- 
turbing factor—chargeable as an Act of 
God. 

In the present breakdown we have as 
cause simply and solely the collapse of 
a man-made system, operated along ac- 
credited and legalized lines. The after- 
math of war apology washed out the 
moment it was exposed, for during pros- 
perity we were lifting the war burden 
practically unconscious of its weight. 


* * * 


A. B. C. SUGGESTIONS 


HE one way to revive business is 
T to do business. The first step to 

move business, to do business, is to 
extend credit. The first move to extend 
credit is to stop withdrawing credit. The 
first let-up in withdrawing credits must 
come from the holders and hoarders of 
the medium of exchange. 


Have we so soon forgotten that this 
late depression began with a contraction 
of credit, just as the late boom began 
with the expansion of credit. It is no 
tug on our memory to recall the begin- 
ning of the end of the greatest upward 
price swing in our history. Banks, finan- 
cing institutions and individuals attracted 
by the lure of high interest rates, began 
to withdraw and continued to withdraw 
funds from legitimate business and to 
divert those funds into speculative chan- 
nels. The results: a gambling orgy un- 
paralleled in world history and a crash 
the grind of which is still on. 

Then began the deadly process on the 
part of these same institutions, of further 
restricting the credit formerly enjoyed by 


Business and Finance 


legitimate business and continuing that 
restricting and reducing process to the 
destruction of many and to the crippling 
of more. With small business prostrated 
or destroyed, big business must and did 
contract in every division of its oper- 
ations. Normal production became at 
once over production; all through under- 
consumption; all through the contraction 
of credit; all through a gambling de- 
bauch, incited, aided and abetted, by the 
financial houses and the financing and 
exchange machinery, representing the 
boasted acme of business development 
and financial acumen in this, the greatest 
commonwealth in all the world. 


* 


N working to set things in motion, why 

not first release the brake that slowed 
us down and now threatens to bring to 
a dead stop everything that is still in 
motion! If the gé@nius of statesmen is to 
be drawn upon and the powers of our 
government to be employed, why not 
direct them both toward the loosening of 
the clutch which holds business back 
from any future forward movement. No 
use of administe 
patient without lodsening the grip that 
blocks recovery from aid through stimu- 
lants, however powerful. 2 

Quite true—in time the hoarding insti- 
tutions and individuals will discover the 
business fallacy of sitting on a pile of 
gold. But that takes time—time that 
prudence would suggest we do not con- 
sider unless we are prepared to endure. 

Outside applications, foreign methods 
of treatment, powerful drugs, strong 
stimulants can as relief measures well be 
tabooed from the present financial crisis; 
with this reservation, however, that if 
our financial sickness has reached the 
stage where normal and effective remedies 
cannot be employed and it is necessary 
to draft or to commandeer and use 


hypodermics to the 
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powers extraordinary, then let such pro- 
cesses be employed in restoring our banks 
and our houses of finance and credit to 
a stage where they will function as they 
were intended to function and permit 
business and production and consumption 
to move forward in a normal ascending 
scale. 


* 


WHAT AND WHENCE 
PATRIOTISM ! 


N THE panic of the late war, we 
pledged our talents, our belongings, 

our lives. And for what? For the 
safety of our country and for the pro- 
tection of all who dwell therein. 

In our present panic, in these days of 
peace, we who have—pledge nothing; 
lend nothing. On the contrary, we take 
whatever is takable; though the taking 
may render valueless everything the 
obligor has left. Mark you the paradox: 
a show of matchless altruism in the 
crisis of war; a show of brutal selfishness 
in the crisis of peace. The while our 
financial powers fiddle, Rome burns. 

But it is all right—that is, big business 
and big holders generally say it is all 
right. They not only say it, but they 
act it by not acting. It has happened be- 
fore; and every time when everything is 
deflated or dehydrated or shrunk down 
to the bone and a bill of sale had on the 
bones, we holders and hoarders of funds 
will sense the uselessness of waiting 
longer and will slowly relax. Then as 
we extend credit, buyers will begin to 
place orders; producers will begin to pro- 
duce; consumers will begin to consume; 
investors will begin to invest; business 
generally will begin to expand; manipu- 
lators will then begin to manipulate; ex- 
change securities will then be inflated 
and everything will move in step upward 
toward the next great collapse. 


were. much greater. 


Water Bond Issue September 29 


HE vote on the Colorado River aqueduct bond issue, September 29, should be a record one. The importance of an 

adequate water supply for Los Angeles and the Metropolitan Water District should be apparent to every thoughtful 
person. Already there has been regrettable delay in the Boulder Dam project, and with the utmost haste it will be a 
matter of several years before water is available. Those who talk in terms of a greater Los Angeles should understand 
that the development of the city and the prosperity of its people depend entirely upon adequate water supply. The ques- 
tion is not whether we can afford the financial outlay, but whether we can afford to delay even though the bond issue 
As an economy measure the bonds must be voted. Circle in red the date September 29 on your 
calendar and vote early on the $220,000,000 Colorado River Aqueduct bond issue. 
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A Personal Interview With Harr Wagner 


N looking through the pages of “Who's 
Who in America” for 1931, I read 
the very brief outline of the work of 

Harr Wagner, a man who has been 
active in California as an editor, author, 
and publisher for fifty years. I arranged 
for an interview with him in order to get 
side-lights on his career which do not 
usually appear in the ordinary cold type 
of a “write-up.” 

It is conceded that eulogies should be 
for the dead, not for the living. There 
are many, however, who have come in 
contact with Harr Wagner and speak of 
him as a kindly man and true friend, and 
who, at seventy-five, is noted for initi- 
ating big projects in publishing books, not 
only of local but of national interest. Mr. 
Wagner is at present writing a final 
volume under title “The Time Has 
Come, The Walrus Said,” which, no 
doubt, will take its place in popularity 
alongside his other books, notably 
“Joaquin Miller and His Other Self,” 
and “Pacific History Stories.” These 
books have been real contributions to the 
literary development of the West. 


Harr Wagner was born of German 
ancestry in 1857 on a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania. His education until he was sev- 
enteen was neglected. Twelve to four- 
teen weeks in the winter time in a typical 
country school was all the education he 
had until he left home and began his 
career as a student, teacher, and editor. 
He graduated from Wittenberg College 
in 1881, and three years later was given 
the degree of Master of Arts for special 
work in Literature. When asked how he 
earned his money to pay his way, he 
said, “Milking cows, acting as chauffeur 
for a widow who owned a horse and 
buggy, and by house-to-house canvass- 
ing. Then I became editor and advertis- 
ing manager of the College paper, and 
ever since I have owned and published 
a paper for my meal ticket.” I asked 
him how he happened to come to Cali- 
fornia. He replied with a touch of 
philosophy that has characterized his 
life, “It is tries that rule our lives and 
shape our destinies. Had I not been 
given a copy of Joaquin Miller's poems 
‘The Songs of the Sierras,’ I doubt very 
much if I would have chosen California 
as my adopted state." A few years later 
Joaquin Miller on Mr. Wagner's invita- 
tion became a resident of California and 
associate editor of “The Golden Era.” 


By HELEN ALLRED 


Wagner became his publisher, manager, 
neighbor, friend, and biographer. For 
thirty years they frequently appeared 
on the same platforms throughout the 
country. 


HARR WAGNER 


EN Mr. Wagner was asked to 
give a brief outline of his life, 
he said “Copy the story from “Who's 
Who in America.’ Here it is: “Writer, 


publisher; born on farm in Pa., March | 


20, 1857; graduated Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, 1881; married Madge 
Morris, the poet, March 30th, 1886; chil- 
dren—Morris, Pearl Johnson. Owner and 
editor “The Golden Era,” San Francisco, 
California 1881-90; builder of San Diego 
College of Letters, 1888; Supt. of Schools 
San Diego County, 1891-95; editor West- 
ern Journal of Educ., official educl. or- 
gan of California 1895-1912; organized 
in 1916 Harr Publishing Company (Suc- 
cessor to Whittaker and Ray-Wiggin 
Company, publishers of Western books 
by Western authors); one of the owners 
and builders of Montara, California. 
Republican. Lutheran. Club: Sequoia 
(President since 1912). Author “The 
Street and the Flower,” novel 1883, “Pa- 
cific History Stories,” 1895; California 


History” (with Mark Keppel) 1924; “A 


Man Unafraid” (with Herbert Bashford) 
1928; “Joaquin Miller and His Other 
Self,” 1929. The written page does not, 
however, give the impression of his sense 
of humor, his friendly encouragement to 
young writers, and his leadership in the 
literary and educational development of 
the West. 

I then asked him to give the titles and 
authors of a few of the most successful 
books, published by him. He replied, 
“The first book I published was “The 
Mystery of Carmel’ by Madge Morris, 
1882. The second was ‘Stories and 
Sketches’ by Sam Davis, 1883. The lat- 
ter was the noted Nevada editor and 
humorist. My best seller was ‘Pacific 
History Stories’ the sale of which reached 
64,000 copies. The first printing of 
‘Joaquin Miller and His Other Self’ has 
been sold with the exception of 200 
copies. 

Mr. Wagner considers his trade pub- 
lications as ventures more for pleasure 
than profit. The real commercial end of 
the business is in the texts and library 
books. Dr. Jordan's “Matka’’ and “Care 
and Culture of Men"; Theodore Roose- 
velt's “Realizeable Ideals’; Literary Cali- 
fornia” by Aurora Esmeralda, and Joa- 
quin Miller's complete poems—7-vol- 
ume edition; “A Man Unafraid” the life 
of Fremont by Herbert Bashford and 
Harr Wagner. “Tumba of Torrey 
Pines" by William Maurice Culp, wood 
cuts by Harry Howes Hall, is the latest 
and most artistic of recent publications. 

Best sellers include “Poems for Mem- 
orizing” by Alice Rose Power; “Modern 
School Readgrs” by Ruth Thompson 
and H. B. Wilson; “Our Neighbors Near 
and Far” and “Type Stories of the 
World for Little Folks” by Ruth Thomp- 
son; H. W. Fairbanks “New Progressive 
Geographies”; “Our California Home” 
by Irmagarde Richards; “Science of Hu- 
man Living’ by the Corwins; and “Cali- 
fornia History” by Harr Wagner and 
Mark Keppel. 


41 W about the future of publish- 
ing in California?” He replied, 

“There will always be many small pub- 

lishing houses in California, but what 

we need is quantity production. I have 

been able in our pioneer efforts to turn 

out fine commercial and art books, but 
Read further on page 29 
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“Half-Face” Annie 


HAVE an arrangement in my office 

that is helpful to a psychiatrist. A 

long mirror on the wall gives me a 
lateral view of incomers before I meet 
them face to face. So my first glimpse 
of the woman the district attorney had 
asked me to examine told me that a 
lithe, youthful body and a_ beautiful 
countenance were hers. 

But when I turned my gaze to greet 
her I met Beauty and Beast in one. The 
sight side of her face was firm flesh be- 
neath clear skin, her lips were turned 
seductively, her brow was arched. The 
other half was sallow with a baggy 
pouch below the eye. It was interlaced 
with ditches dug by sorrow and that cor- 
ner of her mouth dropped to console 
desolation. One side of her neck was 
yellow crepe; the other was as smooth 
as the ivory satin of a wedding gown. 

In the mirror I had seen vibrant youth, 
eager for life. But as I turned from 
image to reality I saw a defeated, hag- 
gard woman; an empty crock, chipped 
and cracked and ready to be discarded. 
Nor washer appearance a phase of hemi- 
plegia, that strange degenerative palsy 
that attacks one side only of the vic- 
tim’s body. It was Art. 

“This is Anna Struthers,’ the nurse 
said. She handed me the case history she 
had taken in another room and whis- 
pered: “They call her ‘Half-face Annie’ 
in the jail.” She went out. 

Sit down, Miss Struthers, I said. I 
read the history. 

Anna Struthers was forty-nine years 
old and unmarried—never had been mar- 
ried, her history showed. She had had 
the usual childhood diseases; nothing 
serious since then—an occasional cold. 
She gave the dates and causes of the 
deaths of her progenitors on both sides 
back to her great grandparents, which 
is more unusual than you might think 
until you try to do that stunt yourself. 
They were a long lived clan too, although 
violent deaths—accidents—had taken two 
of them. No T. B. No insanity. 

The patient's physical examination and 
laboratory tests were negative. Her oc- 
cupation was “demonstrator of facial 
preparations.’ She had been thus em- 
ployed for about three months. 

Now, Miss Struthers, I said, I want 
you to tell me all about it in your own 
way. 


18 ] 


By CRUSE CARRIEL 


“Do I have to go over all that again?” 
Her voice was not displeasing; even cul- 
tured. 

I can be more helpful to you if you 
will. 
“Well, if I must, I must,” she sur- 
rendered. 


oe months ago, I had a let- 
ter from a man whose name I'm 
not going to tell you. This man—I'd 
known him all my life; I'd waited for 
him. He said he hoped I wouldn't think 
he was a silly old fool, but he wanted 
to come for me as he had always said 
he would. He'd made a strike at last. 
He was rich. But instead of having me 
come to him right away as he wanted 
to, he was going to wait and come for 
me as he'd promised. It would be three 
months. He couldn't get away before 
then. 

I had promised ot marry this man 
when I was a girl; when I was young 
—as young as my face on this side. 
(She touched her cheek.) I loved him 
and he loved me. 
he was proud. My people had money, a 
lot of money; more than anybody else in 
the town we lived in. So he went away 
and he said he wasn't coming back until 
he could take care of me in the way I 
ought to be taken care of. He asked 
me to wait. 

His letters kept coming all the time— 
not so many after awhile, but I heard 
from him three or four times a year; 
maybe more. I wrote to him, too. But 
when we lost our money and my mother 
and then my father died, I didn't tell 
him that. I didn’t tell him that I was 
poor; poorer than he was. I didn't tell 
him that I was alone in the world. I 
didn't tell him that I needed him. 

I made myself believe that I didn’t 
tell him because I didn’t want to be a 
drag on him. But now I guess it was 
just pride. I liked to be a princess; to 
have him think of me that way. It's 
what he always called me. 

But I never really expected to see him 
again. I let myself go in a way. I 
didn't take care of myself. So when I 
got this letter I knew I wasn't a princess 
any more; that he wouldn't think I was 
when he saw me. Inside, I was just as 
young as I ever was, but that doesn’t 
count with a man. 


ut he was poor; and . 


I'd heard about women having their 
faces done over, but I didn’t have enough 
money for that. You don't make much 
money cleaning up people's houses. 
Sometimes I cooked a meal when they 
asked me to and served it. So I heard 
the women talking about this Madame 
Henrietta Sterne. I went to the city and 
saw her. 

I told Madame Sterne that I didn’t 
have any money. I told her that I'd 
work for her if she'd do my face over 
and get it done before three months. I 
told her I'd do anything. 

Madame Sterne told me that she'd do 
my face over if I'd work for her for a 
month as a demonstrator. Not publicly, 
but just in her own place. She said the 


first month she'd do half my face over 


and my hands and get my body back in 
shape. Then the next month she'd use 
me with half my face done over to show 
people who wanted to be sure about the 
treatments before they took them. She 
promised she'd finish up my face during 
the last month. 


L, I kept my part of the bar- 
gain. She didn’t. The demonstra- 
tion paid her well, I guess. Everybody 
heard about the woman with half a face 
and wanted to see me. A lot of them had 
Madame Sterne do them over too. I 
brought her lots of business; and she 
was greedy. When the last month came 
she kept putting me off. She said it 
wouldn't take as long as the first part. 
She said she'd start in the next day. 
She kept putting me off! 

My mail was being sent to a post- 
office box in the city. Madame Sterne 
had somebody get it for me. She did 
that much. I had a latter from. . . from 
him; you know. He said he'd arrive in 
a week. And me that way! 

I went to her. I went to Madame 
Sterne and told her she had to finish 
me up right away. Then she admitted 
that it would take a month at least. 

Another letter from him said he had 
arrived and couldn't find me .. . what 
did it mean? I wrote him that I was 
sick; that I couldn't see him for a month. 
He wrote that I knew he'd come to... 
come to me... for me . . . anywhere 
in the world; that he couldn't under- 
stand. 

Read further on page 27 
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J HE senor is of the north?” 
I had not previously noticed 
the stranger seated at my table, 
so captivating was the music of the fan- 
dango, so alluring the sensuous senoritas 
in the dimly lighted cantina in old 
Juarez. “Possibly, the senor seeks ro- 
mance here in old Juarez, yes?” 

Not so much romance as surcease from 
the heat and these cooling libations of 
cerveza that are so refreshing after the 
day's toil in El Paso, yet, quien sabe? 
I made reply, turning to look at the man. 
Never had I seen such a derelict of so- 
ciety, a wrecked human so completely 
shattered. His appearance and apparel 
marked him as one of the peon class, 
yet his ease of manner and cultured 
tongue betrayed his northern birth. Will 
you join me in a cold bottle from Mon- 
terey or 

“If the senor will permit, I will drink 
to his health in tequilla!” 

You are also of the States? I queried 
as we drained the glasses. 

“Si, senor . . . but the years are many 
since I entered this valley of the Rio 
Grande, this land of romance, of man- 
ana . .. of heartaches for me!” 

The fiesta crowd filled the can- 
tina with gay music, smoke of 
dobie cigarros, exotic perfumes, 
with laughter and the clinking 
of glasses. The stranger seem- 
ingly oblivious of me stared at 
the seething mass of celebrants 
with a melancholy sadness that 
moved me to remark: Let us 
drain another glass and retire 
into the freshness of the night 
without. 

“Agreed, senor, gracias! I } 
must keep my faith with Juan- © 
ita of the river. You have been py 
kind to me... shall I relate to ©) 
you the story of my love, my 
despair, my misery? Come!” 


E walked to the grove of alma- 
gordos that skirt the river bank 
close by the international bridge. The 
moon was mirrored in the tawny river 
in a golden sheen. Tropic breezes rustled 
the nervous aspen leaves. The river, 
dank and sullen, was perfumed with the 
fragrance of carizozoz. 
“Senor, consider the road and the 
river... they are companions from the 
land of their birth up in those naked sun- 


By R. V. VAUGHAN 


baked tumbles of rock, down across the 
gently sloping plains to the tropic sea. 
The road is gray with dust that spirals 
and eddies . . . heat devils that dance on 
and on through the long summer . . . the 
river is yellow with age, silent, sullen, 


restless, forbidding . . . the cantina that 
Juanita kept was where the road and 
river meet . . . a vado we call it. I was 
a young engineer sent into the valley to 
survey for the great dam that was to 
be built . . . the Elephant Butte Dam. 
By chance I met her, Juanita in the can- 
tina . . . never was there another like 
her, a woman of witchery, charm, beauty, 
heated passion and cold reserve . . . she 
was a fiesta in herself . . . there in the 
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patio mellowed by age, there under the 
roses and grapes brought from old Cas- 
tile, she confessed her love, undying love, 
yet she would never consent. . . . Then 
one night when winter storms were prom- 
ising rain for the parched valley we 
strolled to a highland overlooking the 
valley. It was a witching night under a 
golden moon; doves were calling, there 
was the incense of the night blooming 
cactus .. . that night her lips clung to 
mine, her heart beat a faster rhythm, 
she clung to me more closely . . . and 
consented. 


REAT black clouds were scudding 

the sky, the fury of the storm 
awoke me. The roaring and surging of 
the river filled the night with demon 
noise. I was alone! Around the head- 
land where I was, there was a sea of 
foaming water . . . her house, the can- 
tina, the patio, all, senor . . . all were 
gone. Madness seized me. I plunged 
into the wa- 
ters. I called 
to her. No 
answer. I was 
rescued far 
down the river 
... would that 
those hands 
had never 
pulled me out 
. .. would that 
I had died! 

“Would 
that I had died 
in the river, 
senor, she awaits me .. . 
estoy cansado,’ sighed the stranger. 
“Adios, buenas noches,” before I 
could return the salutation, the 
derelict had vanished into the night. 
I returned to the cantina to drink 
another tequilla before crossing the 
line into El Paso. 

The waiter, the same one who had 
served me before, was smiling as he 
brought my order. “Did you enjoy the 
romance of the Rio Grande?” he queried. 


Why do you ask? I countered lifting 


my glass. 

“Senor may not know that these mari- 
huana smokers weave fantastic tales,’ he 
replied as he moved away. 
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YOUTH 


By Vircinia H. WALLIHAN 


AM youth; 
I am one with the rose-rifted dawn 
And the miracle of tender, budding spring. 
I stand at the threshold 
Of a world I know not— 
Wondering, trembling, thrilling 
At the loves and joys and adventures 
That await me; undaunted 
By the tears and bitterness that sometimes, I know 
Will taunt me and make my journey hard. 
The time wlil come when the sunny, steep trail 
Will seem insurmountable, 
And I will cry out for evening and rest; 
But today life is held fast 
In my eager hands, 
And opportunity is mine. 


This poem is one of the three that won prizes in the — 


1930-1931 seasonal contest of the Creative Arts Club, form- 
erly Cadman Creative Club, of Los Angeles. The author is 
a young graduate of Ontario, California. : 


THE ROAD OF THE VAGABOND 


By Wuirtey Gray ~ 


UT the road of the vagabond was sweet, 
And who can know what strains he heard 
Of music—unheard save by him ? 
What starry visions lured his feet ? 


What concourse of fair rivers ran, 
What graceful seas of green and blue 
Foamed ‘round what heights of far, dim land, 
That all his spirit yearned thereto? 
The many friends of the author will recognize him as the 
editor of “Troubadour,” a poetry magazine of San Diego, 
California. Mr. Gray has been doing a fine work in “Trou- 


badour”™ for the poetry societies of many of our states and 
for the Hawaiian Islands. 


MY MOTHER’S GARDEN 
(A RONDEAU) | 


By Dawn Davis 
years pass on—and gardens grow 
And bloom as seasons come and go; 
Each one’s a page from memory 
That holds a tender thought for me 
Of her whose care made flowers blow. 


In that fair garden, years ago, 

Where children's feet went to and fro 
And all were loved right tenderly, 
The years pass on—— 


And she has gone as mortals go. 
Her flowers died down here below; 
But now her garden's fair to see, 
Her flowers bloom eternally— 
Her love makes leaf and blossom glow— 
The years pass on. 
This Rondeau is the winner of the first prize in the 


- poetry contest of The Scribblers’ League of Los Angeles, for 
1931. The author, Dawn Davis, is a member of the League. 


MY GIFTS 
By Fiorence R. Keene 
IFE has given me sorrow, 
Life has given me pain, 
Life has given me weariness 
Of body, heart, and brain. 


These gifts of Life I've hoarded— 
In my treasure-house they lie— 
Some day they will form a ladder 
That I may reach the sky. 
The popular young editor of “Westward,” a magazine 


*- of verse, of San Francisco, here publishes some heart lines 
that grip the reader. 


NITI, MAKER OF POTTERY 


By D. MairLaNp BusHBY 


ESIDE the stream sits fair Niti, 
Apache maiden slim and young; 
She mixes powdered stone with clay 
Then thru the twain fine grass is strung. 


Her tapered fingers knead the mass 
Into round bowls of every size 

And as she works she sings a song 
Of spring and love, deep in her eyes: 


“Father Sun, oh hear me calling . . . 
Hear me, Niti, as I sing 

Of a brave whose step is softer 
Than the faun’s in early spring. 
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Father Sun, give us thy blessing, 
Watch us safely as we go 

Down the roads of light and darkness 
Over paths which lovers know.” 


Her fingers tremble as she works 

For with the rising of the moon 

The flutes will tune her marriage song— 
It is so late . . . it is so soon! 

Dr. Bushby of Arizona is the editor and publisher of “Tom 
Tom,” unusual and interesting southwestern poetry magazine. 
The Indians have named him Chief chy cm Pine. His 

e 


“Poets of Our Southern Frontier” in our February issue has 
been given favorable comment. 
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Los Angeles from Pueblo to Metropolis 


through the Panama Canal. Coal is ob- 
tained from British Columbia, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. 

In spite’ of this handicap, the manu- 
factures of iron and steel rank second 
in point of value. First in value are the 
products of petroleum, and third the mo- 
tion picture industry. Products of many 
kinds are now manufactured, among the 
most important being clothing, furniture, 
textiles, brick, tile, and aircraft. Meats 
and canned fruits and vegetables are im- 
portant items. 


AN lives under practically all cli- 

matic conditions. By means of many 
inventions he has, in a measure, Over- 
come the direct influences of climate. 
Nevertheless climate will always remain 
an important factor in geographic envir- 
onment. It is as truly an asset as are 
coal, iron or any other form of material 
wealth. Los Angeles furnishes an ex- 
cellent proof of this. Its rapid growth in 
population was not chiefly due to mate- 
rial resources, it was more largely the 
result of salubrity of climate. A climate 
without the rigor of cold winters, and in 
large degree free from the enervating 
influences of hot and humid summers, 
with a comparatively dry atmosphere, 
and an unusually high percentage of sun- 
shine, could not fail to attract people in 
large numbers. 

In the case of Los Angeles the pre- 
vailing wind is from the ocean, hence 
the slight annual temperature range. In 
a dry atmosphere radiation is rapid and 
as a result there is a large diurnal tem- 
perature range. This promotes rest at 
night, a matter of much importance. 

The average annual precipitation is 
about 15 inches. Although this varies 
much from year to year, careful study 
of the records kept by the Weather 
Bureau fails to show any permanent in- 
crease or decrease. Such changes as do 
occur are apparently cyclic in character. 


HE visitor to Los Angeles will not 

wonder that its citizens decided that 
the wonderful achievements of man, here 
manifested in so many ways, should be 
celebrated on the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the settlement. From a 
pueblo consisting of but eleven families 
in 1781, to a metropolis of more than 
one and a quarter million in 1931, is in- 
deed a marvelous growth. Los Angeles 
now ranks fifth in population among the 
cities of the United States, being ex- 


Continued from page 6 


ceeded by New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit, in the order named. 

At the time of the founding of the 
pueblo no one could foresee the impor- 
tance of the event, nor could the inhabi- 
tants of a century later visualize the city 
of today. Because of lack of transpor- 
tation facilities growth was slow until 
after 1880. In that year the population 
was, in round numbers, 11,000. In 1890 
it had increased to 50,000. Ten years 
later there were 102,000 people living in 
the city. The census of 1910 showed a 
population of 300,000 and a rank of 
seventeen. In 1920 the population num- 
bered more than half a million and the 
rank was ten. 

The adobe houses of pioneer days have 
been replaced by the most modern and 
beautiful of residences, business blocks, 
and public buildings. Almost upon the 
site of the original settlement, the new 
City Hall rises twenty-eight stories in 
height. The one small general store op- 
erated by John Temple is now super- 
ceded by a host of business houses. The 
first bank, opened in 1868, has been suc- 
ceeded by scores of such institutions, and 
yearly clearings now total billions. 

The streets, once dusty in summer and 
muddy in winter, over which men spurred 
their horses, and carretas creaked their 
tedious ways, are now thronged by elec- 
tric cars, automobiles and a multitude of 
foot travelers. The dim light of candle- 
lanterns has been replaced by a flood of 


The Carreta of the Spanish period was in use as late as 1840. 


electric illumination. The drinking wa- 
ter, once delivered in carts, and stored 
in clay vessels, now rushes from its alpine 
sources 250 miles distant. 

Opportunity for public worship, the 
first concern of the Franciscan Fathers, 
was offered by the building of a chapel 
in 1784. As the years passed, this was 
supplemented by other churches. Today 
many churches, representing all creeds, 
minister to the religious needs of the 
people. The first public school, opened 
in 1855, was the forerunner of a school 
system employing more than 10,000 teach- 
ers, and crowned by colleges and uni- 
versities. Libraries, hospitals, museums, 
musical, art, literary, and scientific asso- 
ciations abound. 

The “days of the dons” are gone, but 
their memories will be revived during the 
period of the Fiesta. The best horse- 
men will strive to equal in costume, 
mount, caparison and equestrian feats 
the caballeros of Spanish days. Beau- 
tiful young women will, in dress, song, 
music, and dance, represent the sefioritas 
of the past. In many ways early condi- 
tions will be brought to the attention of 
all. In short, the hands of time will be 
turned back 150 years that we of today 
may have a fuller conception of what 
has been here accomplished, a larger ap- 
preciation of all who have faithfully 
labored to bring about this transforma- 
tion, and a deeper sense of gratitude for 
the blessings which we enjoy. 
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INCE the State Library is a 
reference library mainly—or a 
non-fiction library, if you will 

—a description of the material for 
writers contained in it would 
sound very much like a catalog of 
the entire collection. Most of it 
might well be used by the writer 
who feels the need of research for 
the work upon which he is en- 
gaged. 

A recounting of the books and 
classes in our general collection 
would be of little interest as there 
we follow the same lines as any 
library of similar aims. Our Cali- 
fornia department, however, pos- 
sesses many unique features, and 
scarcely a day passes without a 
visit from some writer who desires 
to use our collection of Califor- 
niana. 

Particularly valuable assistance 
to writers is given by our files of 
California newspapers. Fortu- 
nately for our purpose, California 
is still young enough to avoid in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way 
of gathering complete files of 
newspapers even from the begin- 
ning of our newspaper history. 
Our own files go back to 1846 
when the Californian — the first 
paper—was printed, and they in- 
clude all the important early pa- 
pers as well as files from all pres- 
ent day state papers. | 

A file of newspapers can be a 
very helpful thing but it can be 
very trying also when memories 
are poor and suggested dates of 


articles miss the year of publica- 


tion anywhere from a month to 
many years in time. This difficulty 
is seldom met at the State Library, 
however, because we have what 
we consider the most useful tool 
imaginable for our sort of work, 
an index to the newspapers with 
over two million references from 
1846 down to date. This index 
enables the searcher to find in- 
formation quickly on any Califor- 
nia subject in which he may be in- 
terested. For instance you may 
want accounts of the floods that 
caused such damage to Sacramen- 
to in early days. You consult the 
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California State Library 


index, find the references to Sac- 
ramento River floods, call for the 
bound papers and follow through 
accounts written at the time these 
stirring scenes were taking place. 
This method gives the facts at the 
time such conditions were prevail- 
ing and offers much human inter- 
est material. Thus the newspaper 
files furnish most valuable assist- 
ance on many subjects. 

Files of California magazines, 
too, are of great interest to many 
users of this department. Articles 
in the early periodicals often throw 
light on a subject obscure in other 
sources. The early periodicals, 
too, are partially indexed—enough 
so to indicate the value of this file 
also. 

The book collection is, of course, 
the most usual source of informa- 
tion and inspiration. In our Cali- 
fornia Department we have first 
of all a fine collection of rare and 
early books, many of which can be 
found in only a few other places 
and some nowhere else. Natur- 
ally these books are of the greatest 
help to those working on Cali- 
fornia subjects. 

All classes of books about Cali- 
fornia and by Californians are 
acquired so that we have repre- 
sentative California material in 
every phase of literature. Much of 
this is not unusual but we do offer 
a well rounded collection that an- 
swers the needs of the seeker for 
knowledge in any California field. 

A unique group within the Cali- 
fornia department books is that of 
California fiction. The State Li- 
brary does not acquire fiction in 
other fields but we have departed 
from our policy in that regard to 
make this collection of fiction with 
a California setting or by Cali- 
fornia authors. This does not cir- 
culate but is kept for the writer on 
the history of California literature 
(and of course for the student of 
the several authors’ works). We 
belieyé thisis, one of the most 
complete if not*the most complete 
collection of California fiction in 


Pamphlets are something often 


existence. 
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Material for Writers inCaliforniaState Library 


By MABEL R. GILLIS, Librarian, 


neglected — perhaps because they . 
are difficult to secure and to pre- 
serve. The State Library has a 
very valuable collection of early 
pamphlets which we have grouped 
by subjects and bound in volumes. 
These pamphlets cover a variety 
of subjects such as railroads, land, 
mining, education, speeches, et 
cetera, and prove many questioned 
points in research work. 

For the writer on commercial 
subjects—or for others who must 
include references to such subjects 
—our early account books, ship- 
ping lists and other commercial 
papers give the greatest assistance. 
And for the special use of the 
writer of political history there is 
the great mass of early ballots. 
cartoons, political dodgers and re- 
lated items. This political mate- 
rial is so interesting to the casual 


visitor even that we usually have 


some on display. 

The county histories, of which 
we have a number, are exceeding- 
ly useful, giving us biographical 
sketches and early history that can 
be used in a variety of ways. The 
illustrations in these volumes, too, 
are extensively used. There are 
thousands of pictures available for 
writers both for illustrations for 
their books and as a source for 
descriptive material. We have 
pictures of people and of places 
which we allow to be copied for 
illustrative purposes. There are 
photographs, copies of photo- 
graphs, hundreds of stereographs 
and old lithographs. We are con- 
stantly adding to these pictures 
and we have a picture list which 
helps in the location of the scene 
or person wanted. 

We specialize on California 
maps and have a fine map room 
equipped with large drawers for 
storage and counters and a huge 
table for consultation. These maps, 
going back to the early ones of the 
various California counties, are the 
authority for the locating of places 
and names of towns, districts, 
streams, et cetera. , 

A useful feature of our material 
& Read further on page 27 
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The Literary West 


THE UPWARD REACH 


IS gratifying to pick a 
filled with inspiration 
optimism; one that offers pt oe 
encouragement and help for the day's 
work, and of such interest and size as to 
be one. Such a book is 
Leo J. Muir's, “The Upward Reach.” 
The less than 100 pages are replete with 
quotation, illustration, and epigram. The 
author has read widely and intelligently. 
He moralizes without preaching, directs 
without commanding, and helps without 
lessening independence. The introduc- 
tion characterizes ““The Upward Reach” 
as A Divine Gift. Then follows Part 
of Man's Upward 
Reaching is Part Two—Up- 
ward Reaching the Supreme Refinement 
of Life; Part Three—Upward Reaching 
Through Purposeful Resolutions. Mr. 
Muir is author, lecturer, and civic leader. 
“The Upward Reach,” $1.00 per copy. 
Also “Flashes From the Eternal Sema- 
phore,” by the same author. The two 
books $1.50 postpaid. Address Melrose 
Syndicate, 1005 Wright and Callander 
Building, Los Angeles, 


BLUE BOOK OF SPORTS 


“BS are the order of the 
An annual volume, entitled 
“The Bice Book of Sports,” and issued 
from Los Angeles, is replete with infor- 
mation of a pag nature. The gn 
issue carries 421 pages in legible y cea 
excellent paper a attractively d. 
The price of the book is $5.00. Great 
credit is due the editor, Everett L. San- 
ders, and his coworkers and associates 
for the intelligent compiling and editing. 
In addition to the records of stars and 
champions in all forms of sports and 
athletics there are biographies and edi- 
torials of prominent persons, items on 
teams and clubs, comments on colleges 
and events. Copies may be ordered of 
the editor at 407 East Pico Street, Los 
Angeles, California. —A. H. C. 


YOUNG DESIRE 


 samnedy passion is the theme of 

Young Desire, a new novel by Clem 
Yore. It is the story of a girl, Tierna, 
who is dominated by an overpowering 
desire at times, a veritable fame of pas- 
sion, a phase of love-madness inherited 
from a parent. 

This love-madness was first awakened 
in the girl by Peter, who was painting 
sunsets on a beach near the girl's home 
on the Pacific Coast; but Peter, being a 
devout Catholic, fled from what he con- 
sidered sinful happiness, after being 
tempted beyond endurance. He then 
drifted out of the girl's life down to 
Papeete. 

Tierna came to San Francisco and be- 
_ to sing: first in a cabaret, then at 

ope s. sare trained her for grand 
Opera. Although in her heart Tierna 


still treasured the image of Peter, other 

men came into her life, a young million- 
aire, a brilliant architect, a sea captain, 
even Hermano, a young Sicilian, who re- 
minded her of Peter. 

A dramatic climax was achieved the 
night that Tierna sang Bizet’s “Carmen”; 
and Peter . . . but read it for yourself, 
the singing, the action, the portrayal of 
the actual dramatic scene, the denoue- 
ment, not of the opera, but when the 
= portals of Life are flung wide and 

a is revealed to a clarified intelli- 

. Published 


RAINBOW CANYONS 


THE story of Rainbow Canyons is a 
vivid account of creation written in 
rainbow-tinted sandstone in southern 
Utah. The authors know their canyons. 
Eivind T. Scoyen literally was born and 
reared in the national par He was the 
first permanent superintendent of Zion 
and Bryce Canyon. Frank J. Taylor has 
been close to the national — for rare. 
The foreword to this 

rative is by Horace M. Albright. 

tor of the National Park Service. Pub- 
lished iss Stanford University Press at 


$2.00 
—Grace T. 
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DESERT DANCER 


WHEN word went forth that John 
Hamlin’s new book, Desert Dancer, 
would make its debut at a San Francisco 
bookstore and that the author would talk 
n “Desert Romance,” the Paul Elder 
Gallery was packed to the point of suf- 
focation with friends and admirers. Mr. 
Hamlin is president of the California 
Writers Club and a member of the 
League of Western Writers. His popu- 
larity as a writer of western fiction has 
been growing faster than a desert-rabbit 
leaps and bounds. Those who have read 
Mr. Hamlin’s “Range Rivals” and “Be- 
loved Acres’ will know they have a 

reat treat in store in this new book, 

sert Dancer. 

Born and bred in the West, Mr. Ham- 
lin knows his desert, particularly the 
Nevada desert with its sagebrush, shad- 
scale and sun-baked alkali. When a 
mere boy he went into the desert with 
a surveyors gang as chain boy, but he 
had eyes to see other things than the 
chain he lugged. One thing he saw, he 
never forgot—that was the dance of the 
sand spirals. For years that picture of 
the dancing sand spirals was tucked away 
in the back of his head and he wanted 
to weave a story around those sand 
spirals. He has done so, and he has 
done it in a masterly manner. 

Desert Dancer is the fascinating ey 
of a young girl, Naomi Wesley, in 
volt against tyranny and ugliness pe 
a ranch home devoid of all the warmth 
of home life, but tee a gap in the 
row of poplars, Naomi could see the 


spacious old Driscoll ranch house, where 
Ben lived, and Ben was home fresh from 
college. Given the girl and the boy, add 
amber-eyed Madame Gervena, te of 
friend when she fled from her 

ther s wrath, Terry Corrigan, a young, 
rich mining man of the desert, Clem Av- 
ery, owner of the “Desert Opal,” a road 
house, where the girl got her first job 

. . that road-house was a rambling, 

loose-jointed affair with odd-sha win- 
dows and a broken line of roofing . 
yet with a certain weird attractiveness in 
the seeming carelessness of its architec- 
ture; add “Mirage” and “Coyote Kate” 
and other picturesque characters, and 
you have a thrilling story that you will 
sit up nights to read. 

Mr. Hamlin has caught the spirit of 
modern youth and the story moves along 
rapidly, with a zest and piquancy that 
= the vital ingredients of the fiction of 

Desert Dancer is published by Lincoln 
pom of the Dial Press, New York, 
carries pages, and sells for $2.00 

—Grace T. Haptey. 


TUMBA OF TORREY PINES 


TRE lure of a is felt by every nor- 
mal man and woman. Trees too, make 
appeal to the child. A treeless world is 
unthinkable. They lend glory and beauty 
to the landscape. They are essential to 
the life of man. California ee within 
her borders the oldest living s in 
the world—her magnificent trees. 
are other tree lorious and unique, 
about which more should be known—the 
Torrey Pines of Southern California. 
William Maurice Culp has done a real 
service in his book, “Tumba of Torrey 
Pines.” These trees, either a new species 
or the last living descendant of previous 
—— stand a few miles north of San 
ego. Mr. Culp has in most delightful 
fashion woven a romantic narrative 
about these trees through the introduction 
of various characters, Tumba the Elder 
and Tumba the Younger, together with 
the actress and artist and youngsters. 
The characters’ actions make the trees 
live upon the Stage of Reality. Not only 
is the book interesting but most instruc- 
tive, and to be read with profit by old 
and young. Like other books of the 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company it is 
attractively printed and y eee e 3% 
block prints by Harry Howes Hall, il- 
luminating its 115 pages, add to a most 
artistic volume that sells for $2.50. 
—A. H. C. 


STARRY ADVENTURE 


THAT the Californian, Austin, 
author of “The Land of Little Rain,” 
“The Basket Woman,” and “The Arrow 
Maker” should have used an Eastern 
family and the natural features of New 
Mexico as the woof and warp of her new 


Read further on page 25 


23 


—Grace T. Hapey. 
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53 YEARS OF SERVICE 


NTIQUITY possesses no inherent virtue. 
However, we always glorify age. The pres- 
ent month we celebrate in a grand Fiesta 

the 150th anniversary of the founding of the City 
of Los Angeles. From September 4 to 11 the “City 
of the Angels” puts on gala day attire. Streets and 
stores will be decorated. Parades, pageants, na- 
tional costumes, entertainments, sports and the 
spirit of play generally will- animate the entire 
Southland. All of which reminds us of comments 
constantly made and questions as to the founding 
of this magazine. Recently in San Francisco an 
official of a large advertising agency was greatly 
impressed when, in reply to his question, a staff 
representative told him that Overland Monthly 
was founded in 1868. “What,” said he, perform- 
ing some rapid calculations, “published for 63 
years?”’ “Yes,”’ came the reply, “we celebrated our 
63rd birthday this July.” 

To few periodicals is given the privilege of serv- 
ing the public for 63 years. Such is the boast of 
Overland Monthly. A far cry indeed from this 
Fiesta year of 1931 back to the days when Francis 
Bret Harte as first editor, with the assistance of 
Mark Twain, Charles Warren Stoddard, Ina Cool- 
brith and others of: national fame launched the 
magazine that became as well-known in England 
as the Atlantic and Harpers. Indeed, when in a 
facetious mood a prominent publisher characterized 
the literary United States as bounded on the East 
by the Atlantic Monthly, and on the West by the 
Overland Monthly, he reflected the general opin- 
ion in reference to literary leadership of the day. 

During these 63 years a constant stream of na- 
tionally Leama men and women have, as contrib- 
utors, or editors been connected with Overland 
Monthly staff: Harte, Mark Twain, Ina Coolbrith, 
Stoddard, John Muir, Joaquin Miller, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Jack London, Wallace Irwin, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ambrose Bierce, James Hopper, George 
Wharton James, Edwin Markham, el Sterl- 
ing, and scores of prominent men and women down 


to the present time. 


| i Out West Magazine was founded by 
Charles F. Lummis in 1894. For many years 
it stood for the best in literature and science in the 
Southwest. The two magazines are now combined 
as the Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine 
and form the only publication of literary nature 
and general circulation in the West. In addition 
to the best in fiction, the short story and occasional 
verse, attention is given to articles of historical and 
scientific nature; progress and achievement along 
industrial, economic, commercial, and allied lines; 
education, the schools and matters of social signi- 
ficance and community betterment; accomplishments 
of leaders in every field of endeavor, local, state, 
and national; sketches of interesting personalities; 
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our relation to the Pacific Frontier—the Pacific 
Area—Mexico, Central and South America, Alaska 
and the Orient; the business world, trade, finance, 
investments, insurance, etc.; events, scenes and cir- 
cumstances; scientific, engineering and literary 
achievements; conservation of resources, human 
and natural; thrift in home, school, and business 
world; comments on outstanding books, stage, 
screen, music, the creative arts, and cultural phases 
generally; sports, travel, and the out-of-doors. And 
as indicated by Bret Harte in the subtitle to the 
Overland Monthly in the July 1868, issue and car- 
ried there for 63 years, the magazine is ‘Devoted 
to the Development of the Country,’ and, we may 
add, to the enlightenment of the people. 


* * 


California and the West is on the verge of a 
new era. It has become almost a commonplace for 
us to remark that the Pacific Coast is now the front 
door of the Continent. The trend has ever been 
westward. The theatre of action is now on the 
shores of the Pacific and the circuit is seeking its 
completion toward the East and the Orient. The 
Atlantic must relinquish its supremacy to the more 
peaceful “‘seas of Balboa.”” What Bret Harte vis- 
ioned in the days of 1868 is becoming reality today, 
and the Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine is doing its part to show that the printed word 
means more in the growth of a country than the 


materials of manufacture of barter and commerce. 


ISOLATION VS. COOPERATION 


ISTANCE has at last been conquered. Mod- 
ern aircraft, the radio and the soon-to-be 
perfected television draw all parts of the 
world to a common center with a radius of a few 
hours. These and other changes unthought of a 
short time ago have produced a new and different 
world. from that of the earlier day. With this 
thought as background, an editorial in a current 
issue of Colliers is quite correct in pointing out that 
governmental philosophy and attitudes 
of the days of George Washington do not neces- 
sarily apply to this > ah and generation. 

The editorial commends the moratorium pro- 
posal, both as an economic measure and as a step 
in breaking through our so-called isolation walls 
between the United States and foreign nations. 
Whether the moratorium is well founded in eco- 
nomics is a matter, not for argument here, but for 
the future to determine. The article is, however, 
illogical, uninformed or insincere in assuming that 
this country is now practicing or has ever practiced 
a policy of isolation. A favorite criticism, aimed 
at those who have warned against our too ardent 
in Leagues of Nations, World Peace 

ovements, and entangling alliances generally, is 
that such persons are isolationists. Those who do 
not champion these movements have their intelli- 

Read further on page 26 
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Thrift and Conservation: An Important 
Resolution 


URING the recent annual convention 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation in Los Angeles, there was held an 
epoch-making conference on thrift and 
conservation presided over by President 
A. R. Clifton of the California Associ- 
ation for Education for Thrift and Con- 
servation. The following resolution re- 
ceived unanimous approval and Secretary 
Chamberlain was authorized to transmit 
same to the national officers: 


Wuereas, the need for appreciation 
and practice of thrift and conservation in 
the life of the people is universally con- 
ceded, and 


WHEREAS, such appreciation and prac- 
tice can not be realized until adequate 
thrift habits are made a part of the lives 
of the boys and girls in the public 
schools, and 


WHeErEAS, the teaching of the princi- 
ples of thrift and conservation as em- 
bodied in plans and projects and in con- 


nection with the required school subjects 
are no longer adequate; therefore, be it 

REsoLveD, That the subject of thrift 
and conservation should be taught in the 
elementary and junior high schools as a 
special subject in the curriculum, and 

FurTHER Reso.vep, That the officers of 
the National Education Association be 
urged and requested to include the sub- 
ject of thrift and conservation in the 
program of the general sessions at the 
annual meetings. 

The time for temporizing is past. To 
receive the attention they deserve, thrift 
and conservation must be accorded full 
status in the school program. The aim 
should be to foster the teaching of thrift 
in home and school; to establish thrift 
habits and general practice in all phases 
of the subject; to make clear the need 
for conservation, human and natural, and 
to look toward proper expenditures and 
economies in the family, in business, and 
in local, state and federal units. 


The Literary West 


Continued from page 23 


novel, “Starry Adventure’ will interest 
not merely readers of the Southwest, but 
also all who love a story told from the 
inside, and all who have previously read 
“Isidro,” American Rhythm,” “The 
Land of the Sun” or other of her writings. 

The first four of the eight books into 
which “Starry Adventure” is divided, 
portray with great understanding, strength 
and delicacy a dozen developin Lage 
of a boy's life, beginning when Gard 


five and a half, a little Easterner, awed 
by the high mountains, delighted with 
the yellow aspens in the ciénaga and 
with the picturesque aspects of the life 
about him. The portrayal of the effect 
upon a sensitive child of the varying 
views of the people who try to explain 
life to him and his efforts to harmonize 
the different explanations is masterly. The 
literary charm and emotional force make 
the book not merely the best piece of 
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El Paseo de Los Angeles... MUtual 5549 
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fiction that Mrs. Austin has written, but 
a novel that may be compared with “The 
Mill on the Floss” in the development of 
youthful characters. The next to the last 
division, ““The Book of Eudora,” will be 
wished out entirely by some readers, who 
would have had a second “Book of Jane.” 
Some may insist that Gard is hardly 
treated fairly here. Perhaps those who 
most appreciate the ecstasy of the child, 
Gard, would prefer an ending written by 
—each would make his own choice. They 
will agree, however, that " ‘Starry Adven- 
ture” is a great a It is published by 
Houghton 
Bert Everett. 


The Story of Pershing Square 


OF THE many books and publications 
sufficiently meritorious to warrant 
notice in these columns, space will permit 
inclusion of a few only. We have before 
us a 40-page brochure that in interest 
and attractiveness stands as one of the 
publications of the ~~ In “The Story 
of Pershing Square,” W. Robinson 
has set down the > enaae facts con- 
nected with the founding and settlement 
of Los Angeles. The ground now occu- 
pied by Pershing Square has played a 
prominent part in the development of the 
city. This booklet is particularly appro- 
priate at this time when there is being 
celebrated the 150th birthday of Los An- 
geles. As appendir is a brief account of 
the founding and history of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
whose auspices the book is published. 
The type paces, the paper, the delight- 
Read further on page 27 
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gence insulted and their character outraged by be- 
ing asked whether they believe in universal peace 
and really wish war to be abolished. 


S IT a mark of isolation that, since the foundin 

of the republic, those representing all walks o 
life from every clime and country have found wel- 
come in the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave’? Is a nation isolated whose people are the 
greatest travelers in the world? The United States 
showed no disposition toward isolation — did not 
develop self-interest or become self-centered — 
when in the war with Spain she charted a new path 
for Cuba. Our military and governmental policies 
in the Philippines indicate no whit of isolation. 
Further back in 1848, we proved conclusively in 
our entanglements with Mexico that isolation was 
no element in our national equation. And while 
these and other instances could be cited of our mix- 
ing in affairs not entirely our own business, the 
results, whether or not justified by subsequent 
events, disprove all claim of isolation. Indeed the 
United States is the one nation above all others 
whose non-isolation policy may some day cause 


us regret. 
* * 


There is a conviction in the minds of many—a 
conviction that becomes stronger after every suc- 
ceeding international conference and peace con- 
gress—that the surest way to arrive at concerted 
action on abolition of war and universal peace is for 
this country to set itself the task of working out its 
own salvation, and to permit other peoples to do 
the same. We have problems sufficiently acute to 
claim our undivided attention—problems economic, 
social, political. Our freedom sm entanglements 
outside our own borders was the one and chief ele- 
ment that made our entrance into the Great War 
such that the balance was thrown to the allies. It 
is not unlikely that our own future safety and the 
perpetuity of the world lies in our keeping free and 
unfettered. When we have really developed that 
leadership which we ascribe to our selves but do 
not possess, and when the nations of Europe have 
individually shaped their own policies and have 
reached group understanding, then the United 
States may well afford to enter as a voting unit. 
We always stand ready to cooperate, and where 
there is cooperation, there is no isolation. 


* 


THE 5 BILLION BOND ISSUE 


RESIDENT HOOVER in one of his excellent 
. addresses during a recent speaking campaign, - 
reminded the American people that a dozen 
or more times during the last century this country 
has suffered depressions from which it has always 
emerged stronger than before. Such optimistic ut- 
terance from the chief executive is needed to 
Continued further on page 30 
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Material in California State Library 


Continued from page 22 


is the collection of biographical 
cards. On blanks provided by us, 
pioneers, authors, artists, musi- 
cians, actors and state officials 
give the main facts of their lives. 
With these cards they file their 
photographs, reproductions of their 
paintings, if artists, copies of their 
compositions, if musicians. It is 
easy to see how valuable these 
biographical cards can be—giving 
as they do, date of birth, names 
of parents, way and date of com- 
ing to California, if pioneer, and 
various accomplishments. These 
cards enable the writer to verify 
many of his facts by the very 
finest first hand information. 


Perhaps the most interesting 


part of our material for writers is 


the collection of early letters and 
manuscript reminiscences. We 
have quantities of letters from pio- 
neers—the well known ones like 
Sutter, Reading and Weber, and 
many less known, all of whose ac- 
counts of life in California in early 
days add something to complete 
the picture of the times. The let- 
ters are carefully preserved and 
fully listed both by person and 
chronologically so that they may 
be of the greatest possible use. 
Our California Department is 
housed in a beautiful room the 
whole width of the third floor of 
the new State Library Building. It 
is comfortable, light and has 
plenty of space for users. We 
have also on the floor below study 
rooms which may be used by those 
engaged on a long piece of work 


and needing quiet. While much 
of our material cannot be taken 
from the California Room, writers 
do find it advantageous to have a 
quiet place in which to do actual 
assembling of material and pos- 
sibly some of the writing. 

In addition to the newspaper 
and periodical indexes there is the 
complete catalog of the California 
books and many reference files 
such as the picture list which 
make the research work simple 
and expeditiously done. 

And finally there is the staff of 
trained workers always ready and 
anxious to assist the student or 
writer in securing material. We 
invite the writers to the State Li- 
brary. Those who do not actually 
need help will be interested in 
what we have to offer. We are 
proud of our collection and desire 


it to be of the greatest possible 
service, 


“Half-Face’’ Annie 


Continued from page 18 

I didn't answer. 

Then I heard that he'd gone away. 
He was never coming back. He said 
he was heart-broken, but he still had his 
pride. I told Madame Sterne and she 
said: “Well, there won't be any need to 
hurry then. You've got a good job here, 
dearie.”” 

What could I do? 

“What did you do, Miss Struthers?” 
I asked. 

“Why I killed her,” she said. ‘T 
thought you knew.” 
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ful drawings in color »y Irene B. Robin- 
son, and the art work generally, do credit 
to the press of Young & McCallister who 
are responsible for the format and typog- 
raphy of the book which has been se- 
lected by the American Institute of 
Graphic as a unit in its annual er- 
hibition of the best American examples 
of the bookmaking art. This is a well- 
deserved compliment. The brochure will, 
with other books selected, be sent out 
on exhibition to the large cities in Amer- 
ica and Europe as a stimulus and en- 
couragement to those who are working 
to perfect the gravhic arts. 

For a copy of the brochure, we are 
indebted to Mr. William J. Williams, 
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An Interview With Harr Wagner 
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we cannot compete with the large cen- 
ters of the East, on account of quan- 
tity in presswork and binding. A great 
book would have a large sale whether 
published in New York or San Fran- 
cisco, but it requires a big organization 
and big capital to publish ordinary books. 
California authors who have best sellers 
will seldom contract with a local pub- 
lisher. In general, we are offered only 
the manuscript that will not sell in the 
East.” 

“At a recent convention of booksellers 
in San Francisco, Gertrude Atherton said 
we needed a California publisher, but she 
gave her ‘Intimate History of California” 
to a New York publisher. I wrote her 
that if she would give me the manuscript 
of a great novel, the theme of which 
should be the literary and historical de- 
velopment of the West, I would publish 
it on a royalty basis and give the book 
national and international publicity. I 
place no boundary lines on my field as a 
publisher. However, mediocre books are 
a failure without organization, but a 
great book has the world for its audience 
today, whether published in London or 
San Francisco. I believe in the near 
_ future California will be the center of 
many successful publishing houses, both 
in trade books and school texts. Before 
I fade out of the picture I hope to pub- 
lish in California at least one “best 
seller.” 


44 SAVE you made a financial suc- 

cess?" I asked him. He replied 
very definitely, “No. Dr. David Starr 
Jordan said that the way to get rich 
is to get the unearned increment. I 
tried it. I attempted to build two towns 
—one, Pacific Beach at San Diego, the 
other, Montara in San Mateo County. 
They are the only two places in the 
state where the railroads to the towns 
were sold as junk. Then I directed the 
planting of 800,000 rubber trees in Mex- 
ico, and crude rubber dropped from $1.00 
per pound to less than 10c per pound. 
However, I modestly place myself in the 
list of successful failures.” 

I then asked him why he considered 
himself a successful failure, and he said, 
“Well, I have been part bohemian, part 
vagabond, and part publisher, editor, and 
author. As an editor, I have tried to 
create public sentiment tor progressive 
educational leadership, but I was never 
a leader. I conducted at San Diego in 


1892 the first official Summer School for 
teachers, but I have never been officially 
connected with the great Summer Schools 
of today. I fought hard in the early 
nineties for the establishment of regional 
normal schools and colleges, and now 
the policy has been realized in our branch 
Universities, State Teachers’ Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges, but except indi- 
rectly I have had no part in the growth 
of these institutions. With Joaquin Mil- 
ler, I sponsored the first Arbor Day in 
California in 1887, but the trees I planted 
did not grow, while millions have been 
planted that grew, and forestry is a part 
of the policy of the people of California. 
I have always been a promoter of the 
sentiment of peace, but have lived through 
three wars. The college that I helped 
to build to teach better ethics of living 
is now merely a naval and military 
school. 

“I appointed the first women on school 
boards and on county boards of educa- 
tion, but today the women officials dom- 
inate the administration of our schools, 
and in a few years will dominate national 
politics and men will no longer rule the 
world. Do you not believe, therefore, 
that I should have an honored place 
among the successful failures, and to 


quote Joaquin Miller's lines: 


‘Great is the man with sword undrawn 

And good is the man who refrains from 
wine; 

But the man who fails and still fights on— 

Lo! He is the Twin Brother of mine.” 


I once heard you introduced as a great 
traveler. Have you traveled much? 
“No,” he answered. “I have, however, 
visited the two most important places in 
the world—Bethlehem in Palestine, and 
Stratford-on-Avon.” 

There is only one Harr Wagner, be- 
loved of all who know him. In the long, 
long trail his charming personality and 
his quiet words of wisdom have never 
deserted him. When asked to define his 
philosophy of life, he said, “There is 
nothing as important as we think it is. 
Everybody is good or trying to be good.” 
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hearten our people at this time. The fact remains 
however, that while these other periods of depres- 
sion were characterized by lack of money, at the 
present time the bulk of the world’s wealth is cen- 
tered in this country. This money, however, has 
been withdrawn from circulation. Business is at 
a standstill. People with ready money are afraid 
to buy and those without ready money can not buy. 
Credit is difficult or impossible to secure. Industry 
is stagnant. Men are idle and families are suffering. 
* 


At the present time, some eight or ten millions 
of our people are unemployed. The winter season 
promises to aggravate a most serious situation. Of 
the many remedies suggested none is more rational 
or strikes more nearly the heart of the matter than 
that of Mr. William Randolph Hearst. He pro- 


_ poses a government bond issue or loan of five billion 


dollars. This money would be used, not as a dole, 
but as an appropriation “for the employment of a 
vast amount of labor.’ Mr. Hearst recalls the cam- 
paign speeches of President Hoover in which the 
latter pointed out numerous gigantic projects call- 
ing for federal and state attention. ese projects 
would include the impounding of water for irriga- 
tion and power; the building of levees and flood- 
control dikes on the Mississippi and other streams 
subject to seasonal overflow; the construction of a 
system of inland waterways and canals; the drain- 
ing of swamp lands, and reclaiming of arid regions; 
the carrying forward of Columbia river develop- 
ment projects; the improvement of bays and har- 
bors, to say nothing of a nation-wide system of 
reforestation, and of road building. 


HE conservation of our forests and fields, and 

the prevention of forest destruction from fire 
are matters calling for most earnest attention. 
Each year history repeats itself. At the present 
time fires are raging throughout many states in the 
Union. Millions of feet of timber are devastated 
annually and entire areas burned over, not only 
destroying the valuable timber, but so denuding the 
watersheds as to do violence to the future water 
supply. Montana, Washington, California, and 
other states are suffering in this regard. Areas, 
once forest-covered are now blackened and bare. 
Our most extravagant estimates of the losses are 
far from extreme. The present waste and future 


outlook are criminal and appalling. 
* 


In the one activity of forest conservation and 
fire prevention our state and federal governments 
should employ a quarter-million men the year 
‘round. For three generations we have been worse 
than careless and shortsighted. Certainly our gov- 
ernment should in this critical time disregard party 
lines and substitute statesmanship for politics. By 
all means let us have a five billion dollar bond issue 


and put our idle men to work. 
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Benefactor of The Birds 


By EILEEN MARTINI 


AID to be the only one of its kind 
in the world, the bird hospital of 
Los Angeles is certainly one of the most 
interesting places one may hope to find. 
Founded nearly half a century ago by 
L. M. Grider, and conducted now on 
the same spot by his daughter, Mrs. 
Idella Grider Manisera, Birdland has 
probably contributed more to the health 
and happiness of our feathered friends 
than any other enterprise on the globe. 
Here broken wings are mended, crook- 
ed legs are set, diet courses are pre- 
scribed, lungs and hearts are examined 
with the latest medical appliances, and 
for every ailment which a bird has, and 
they are many, from throat trouble to 
corns on the toes, there is a special ward 
and the same care given to the diagnosis 
and treatment of each patient as if it 
were a human being. 

The unique thing about the hospital is 
that it combines all of the schools of 
medicine, successfully. Mrs. Manisera is 
an expert chiropodist and the very first 
thing she does for a canary which re- 
fuses to sing is to find out whether or 
not it has corns. She is an adept osteo- 
path and chiropractor, massaging and 
manipulating the spines .of the birds for 
various diseases, and she performs some 
of the most delicate surgical operations 
known, trepanning the brain of birds, re- 
moving tumors and goiters, besides doing 
major abdominal operations. 

She has numbered among her patients, 
humming birds, parrots, swans and 
eagles, but her main clientele lies in the 
canary family and the symptom which 
their owners most frequently report is 
failure to sing. This the bird doctor 
declares is due to just as many causes as 
in a human being’s lack of merriment. 
It may be a bad liver, a bunion on the 
toe, or a mal-adjusted spine. There is 
also an orthopaedic department in which 
the deformities of young birds are cor- 
rected and the youthful patients are en- 
couraged to be merry and active. Birds 
need diversion and change just like hu- 
man beings, déclares Mrs. Manisera, and 
they have moods, need periods of quiet 
and meditation, and their general health 
is dependent on the right sort of diet, 
even more than man’s. 

“The reason so many people like birds,” 
declares Mrs. Maniscera, “is that the bird 
is an age-old symbol of beauty, happi- 
ness, freedom and spiritual attainment. 


Birds speak to the subconscious longings, 
aspirations and affections which man has 
and from the earliest times man has at- 
tributed supernatural powers to birds, out 
of which ideas have grown many of the 
mythical legends of Persia, Greece and 
Egypt. Our love of birds is basic and 
elemental and we should show that love 
in protection of birds and in the amelio- 
ration of all bird suffering.” 

Besides her feathered parishoners, pa- 
tients and nursery charges, Mrs. Mani- 
sera has a wealth of wild-bird friends 
which visit her charming home up in the 
Verdugo Woodlands, and she is consid- 
ered an authority on the habits, diseases, 
variation and species of birds. 

Mrs. Manisera is the author of a bird 
book entitled “Birds and Pets’ with a 
sub-title “Just what you want to know,” 
which has been translated into several 


languages. 
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First National Bank. Cuts of the foun- 
tain at an old Mission, the Mexican 
Carreta and of Olvera Street were loaned 
by the La Fiesta Committee. The attrac- 
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Correction: In our June issue, the ar- 
ticle “Digging Up Buried Cities,” con- 
tains some regrettable errors. “Aramic,” 
as applied to language should read “Ara- 
maic.” In the legend of the photo ac- 
companying the article “Jevesy” should 
be “Jerash.” At the close of the article 
the two skulls mentioned are of a “man 
and woman” making a wedding trip 
around the world 5000 years after they 
were buried. 


Ambassador Hotel 


145 South 5th East Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Commercial and permanent rates, 
$1.50 per day and up. Popular 
priced dining service. If desired, 
meals are served on the terrace, 
overlooking lawn and flowers. 


Garage in connection. Phone 
WA. 3965 for information. 
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Good 
Printing 


is just as essential to the 
life and progress of your 
business as good mer- 
chandise or efficient. 


service. 


Doing good printing is our 
business and we offer the 
services of one of the largest 
and most up-to-date printing 
establishments in Southern 
California. 


e 


Competent, experienced 
workmanship in 


BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS 
CATALOGUES 
BLOTTERS 
LEDGER SHEETS 
RULED FORMS 
STREET CAR CARDS 
STORE DISPLAYS 
STATIONERY 
HOUSE ORGANS 
OFFICE FORMS 
PUBLICATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
POSTERS 

BOUND VOLUMES 
XMAS CARDS 
ENGRAVED CARDS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Citizen Print SHop 
Producers of Distinctive Printing 
536-536-540 SOUTH SAN PEDRO STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
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